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Sal Pesding of Dairy Cows in its Rela- | 
tions.to Economic and Successful 
Farming. 








An Essay read before the Woodlawn, (Va.) Farm- 
er’s Club. 


By W. H. SxNowpen. 


The time is coming, and we think is near 
at hand, for.the general accomplishment of 
one of the most important changes in the 
art of agriculture. The nomadic or ram- 
bling system of feeding cattle, as practiced 
among all civilized people since the days of 
the patriarch Abraham, is destined through 
the irresistible influences of enlightened ex- 
periments not only by the farmer himself, 
but also by the chemist in his laboratory, to 
give place to that more convenient and econ- 
omic practice of restricting them to narrower 
enclogures, and furnishing to them in man- 
gers in their stables all their necessary for- 
age and feeding stuffs of every description, 
through the seasons of spring, summer and 
autumn, as well as in the time of winter. 
The arguments in favor of the latter prac- 
tice are so many and conclusive, that now, 
after years of the most satisfactory trials, we 
should be very reluctant to return to the old 
nomadic system, with its incidental cxpen- 
siveness, wastes and inconveniences. 

Pasturing, in the outset of our argument, 
requires for the same ultimate results a 
greater number of acres than stall feeding, 
and-consequently,, necessitates double, treble 
or quadruple the immediate capital for the 
purchase of lands; and this outlay is still 
further increased before any returns of pro- 
ducts by the unavoidable item of enclosing 
and fencing materials for the pasture 
grounds, whieh, with the increasing scarcity 
and value of timber and lumber, has come to 
be almost as expensive as the land itself. 
Grounds now-a-days cannot be well fenced 
with durable materials for less than ten dol- 
lars an acre for areas of say one hundred 
acres. This cost of fencing amounts to one 
thousand dollars to begin with, with a yearly 
accruing interest of sixty dollars and the 
raking of the original capital at the end of 
sixteen or twenty years, by the wearing out 
of the enclosures. If we call the period of 
duration twenty years, we shall by that time 
have had swallowed up an original outlay 
and annual interest of twenty-two hundred 
dollars. , 

When. the stall feeding system is pursued, 
all this. outlay can be applied to the ground 
in the shape of fertilizers, which are vital, 
coutinuous, and non-sinking capital, to be 
turned over and over, all the time yielding 
good interest, and always with due care re- 
maining on hand, like deposits in a reliable 
bank, to be drawn upon at will. It is one of 
the rare instances in the business economies 
in which, despite of the old saying, one can 
have the cake and the penny both. Stall 
feeding, in the beginning, requires roomy 
stables, which can be thoroughly ventilated 
in summer and made entirely comfortable 
for winter,. These stables should have floors 


of wood with casy stanchions and tight man- 
gers.in front, admitting of no wastage of 
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| feed, and with-a broad alley or drive way in 
the rear for droppings and for the handy 
carting away of manure daily, and the cart- 


ing in of forest leaves, dry muck, turf, loam, 


sawdust, river rack, etc., as most convenient 
for using to absorb all the liquids othet'wise 
liable to be lost. All of these provisions, 
however, are just as necessary in the one 
system, if profit is aimed at, as in the other. 
Provision for ample absorbents inthe sta- 
bles is one of such great importance to every 
farmer who adequately appreciates the ne- 
cessity of realizing in every way the highest 
value out of every kind of home manurial 
substance, that while only a brief allusion is 
here made to it, we design to consider the 
subject at length and in all its relations to 
economic and progressive farming, in a fu- 
ture essay on “the making, preserving and 
proper application of home manures.” 

Whoever commences the soiling system, 
if he would have success, must arrange al- 
ways in time for the opportune forthcoming 
of all his nécessary supplies of subsistence, 
and particularly, he must not make the 
grievous mistake of starting with too much 
stock, but gradually increase it as his ways 
and means for more ample shelter and sub- 
sistence enlarge. He must carefully study 
the situation before him in all its details, and 
endeavor, from day to day and year to year, 
to improve by observation, experiments and 
reading upon all his methods. In a word, he 
must be an enthusiast, but always a calcula- 
ting and close economist. He must be like 
an efficient army commissary —always ready 
to issue supplies. To his herd, he must be a 
faithful, untiring servant. He must observe 
their habits, study their needs and look dili- 
gently after their comforts, for they are his 
capital invested ; they are to yield his reve- 
nue. His care and trouble bestowed upon 
them, although sometimes seeming to be 
irksome, will sooner or later be amply re- 
paid by them. 

About the middle of August let him pre- 
pare, by thoroughly plowing, a sufficient 
breadth of land; manure without stint, and 
sow with rye, clover, timothy and orchard 
grass seeds, covering in smoothly with the 
harrow. By the beginning of the ensuing 
May, if all the conditions have been favor- 
able, the rye, heading out and of luxuriant 
growth, will be ready for cutting and feed- 
ing, and will be a most grateful change from 
the dry forage of the long winter. The flow 
of milk will be greatly increased, and with 
alternate rations of corn and cotton seed 
meal and wheat bran, cream for excellent 
butter will be produced. On this suc- 
culent, wholesome feed, the cows may be 
fed until the heads are well in blossom, then 
the growth not already consumed may be 
cut, cured and put under shelter, and will 
be a very present help to cut up and serve 
with concentrated rations in the winter. By 
this time the clover sown the preceding 
spring, or with rye the fall before, will be 
coming into bloom and will afford a still 
more grateful change than did the early 


May rye, and still more increase the richness | 


of the milk. A change may be made from 
the clover after a time to.oats, which were 








sown at the earliest opportunity in tho 
spring, and by. the time the cloyer of the 
fields is ready for cutting and housing for 
hay, corn which was drilled the last of April 
or first of May in rows thirty inches apart, 
manured heavily and thoroughly. worked 
with cultivator, will be coming on to con- 
tinue,the succession, and by a regular fort- 
nightly continuance of corn planting there- 
after, never omitting the liberal manuring 
with barnyard manure, an abundant supply 
of green fodder may be had until after frost. 
At intervals, cuttings of second-crop clover, 
if not needed to cure and house for winter, 
may be substituted with great advantage for 
the drilled corn. 

About the last week in July, ample 
breadths of rich, mellow ground may be 
sowed with purple, flat, strap-leafed turnips, 
which under favorable circumstances make 
a large yield of excellent milk in both au- 
tumn and winter, and while free from any 
decay of leaves or roots will not affect. in- 
juriously the taste of either the milk or but- 
ter. Pumpkins, too, of the large yellow 
field variety, which were planted among late 
potatoes or among the earing corn, will 
come in very. opportunely.. They are rel- 


ished. by cows and turned to profitable-ac- | 


count in the milk product.” If time and 
ground are at disposal, ruta bagas may be 
planted.for winter use. With mangels as a 
cattle feed, we have never had any experi- 


ence, and of their merits cannot here speak.. 


As new planting grounds are necded for 
continued successions of drilled corn or rye, 
grass lands which have begun to deteriorate, 
and in which noxious weeds are appearing, 
may. be plowed and.then corn planted, as 
well as such groundsas have already yielded 
crops. of kale,. spinach, early potatoes and 
first plantings of drilled corn, always re- 
manuring and keeping the soil well stirred 
with plough and cultivator until prevented 
by advanced and vigorous growth of the 
crop. The products of an acre of drilled 
corn under favorable conditions ranges from 
ten to twenty tons. Practically, there is 
little difference found between the food val- 
ues of corn fodder and hay. The corn fod- 
der, according to chemical analysis, is known 
to be almost identical with meadow hay, 
and while there is less of nitrogenous or mus- 
cle-forming matter in it-than clover hay, 
there are more of the fat-forming. elements, 
which are most valuable in feeding for the 
dairy. Sweet corn fodder is still richer in 
these eleraents, and if well cured is undoubt- 
edly the best fodder. possible for cows in.a 
milk or butter dairy.. The white, soft, half- 
grown, washy fodder from broadcast sowing 
is comparatively worthless, being mere 
water and innutritious cellulose. The su- 


‘gar, starch and albuminoids are not devel- 
‘oped and there need not. be much, wonder 


that some who have grown it inthat way 
find it poor feeding material, If at any 
time there should be .a surplus of large 


‘growth fodder over current necessities, it 
“may be eut, cured and put under shelter. 


Of course, it must not be forgotten to pro- 
vide green forage for the dairy in next year’s 
‘May, by sowing rye in August as previously 








done, and séeding as before recommended 
with grass seeds, A neglect of a week of 
time of sowing corn or rye often greatly in- 
terferes with the continuity of the forage. 
Soiling is something like the tread-mill pro- 
cess. The usual step has got to be taken 
and kept up unceasingly. The grass seeds 
sown with the rye hardly ever fail to take 
well, making a good growth during ‘the au- 
tumn, standing the winter well, and at the 
opening of spring advancing rapidly, and 
will often be in head by June. By a contin- 
ued practice of the method of renewal of 
grass already mentioned, we are more and 
more satisfied that it is the one of all others 
we have tried the most worthy to be recom- 
mended. The grass is renewed more surely 
and but few noxious weeds have time to be 
established. The white daisy particularly, 


may in this way be exterminated. For good 


grass crops there are needed. not only large 
supplies of vegetable manure, but also that 
the soil be frequently stirred and erated. 
The deteriorating grass lands may also be 
put down to late potatoes, and may be fol- 
lowed by rye or wheat and clover. 

Cows stall fed; should have sufficient in- 
tervals of freedom in well sheltered and 
the day in all seasons’ of the-year, and sheald 
have free access to supplies of good spring 
or well water. Rain water, collected in cis- 
terns or tanks, becomes more or less tainted 
and often gives an unpleasant taste to the 
milk and butter. And here we make the 
observation, that throughout, from the be- 
ginning in the dairy business, purity and 
wholesomeness, not only of water, but of 
food also, in connection with great cleanli- 
ness about the stables and the milking, are 
indispensable requirements for good butter. 
The soiling or stall feeding system must be 
adopted by our dairymen as a matter of busi- 
ness from a financial stand-point. It is a 
business which must be practiced in a per- 
fectly systematic way, or it will fuil to satisfy 
expectations: '~ Strictly, correctly, and faith- 
fully pursued, it will-always give the most 
profitable returns in milk and butter and ap- 
pearance of the animals. 

From one rod square of ground the product 
of'a good growth of clover weighing from fifty 
to seventy-five pounds in the green state, will 
be found sufficient long feed for a dairy cow 
one day, cut and fed to her in the stable 
where all of it may be consumed and none 
of it be lost. Ten rods would be sufficient 
for her ten days, or for ten cows one day, 
But if these ten rods could be enclosed and 
two cows be pastured at large on the clover, 
they would by the second day have what 
they had not eaten trampled under foot, 
fouled and wasted. If the ground can be 
made to yield several crops in a year, which 
is possible with the great increase of manu- 
rial ‘tesources and the system of constant 
cropping rotation, every acre may be made 
to subsist its cow. All this involves labor ; 
nothing is more certain than that ; but it is 


equally certain that without labor the soil 
can produce no profitable crop,and also that 
the more labor we can mapage to put use- 
fally. upon the soil the more vane we can 
get out of 1 it, 
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There is snotlies” great ‘advantage result- 
ing from cutting instead of grazing the soil- 
ing crops of grass. and rank weeds 
are kept down’ and the clover stocks left un- 
injured. Whereas, in pasturage, briars and 
weeds are left to flourish, giving a rough, 
unsightly appearance tot fields, and in 
wet times the, ‘grass stocks: suf from the | 
sharp hoofs, while in very a pm 
pasture Is sca yithey are gnawed | too 
or pulled up the roots ; and more than at | 
this, the \ n and made too 
ea Preise ‘of ‘the pasturage. 
From the results of all experiments made to 
determine the comparative advantages of 
the one system of feeding over the other, 
both in-thie-coustry and in Europe, the fact 
seems to be established that at least four 
times the number of animals may be sub- 
sisted on the_products of land by soiling as 
by pasturaze, and the practice is just as ap- 
plicable to the subsistence of swinc as to that 
of cattle and horses. 

By the middle of October there are no 
longer supplies of green grass and corn, and 
it is presumed that ere this season every 
thrifty, intelligent and provident stall feeder 
has filled barns and stab!e-lofts with ample 
supplies of hay, straw, and well-cured, bright 
corn fodder, with none of its rich saccharine 
juices changed, and has stored away in 








caves a large supply of turnips, vegetables, 


as hauled, a heaps it heats and cy its 


Clover is a beautiful crop. The eye of the 
farmer and of all lovers of the beautiful, 
Sparkle with delight, on seeing a well-set 


field of clover. Every one feels that clover 


is a great fertilizer, and is sure indication 


; of comfort and 


Clover is valuable as ahay crop, Qne and 
a half or two tons of elover may be made to 


the acre. - For fattening p purposes “timothy 


is to clover asiiis to 18.” Clover hay is 
worth nearly double, so say the best authori- 
ties. After making small clover hay, from 
two to four bushels of clover seed may be 
made from the same acre in a favorable 
season. . 

Some farmers sow clover because they like 
nice colts, fine cattle and fat pigs. The clover 
is dwarfed in stalk and root by grazing. In 
that case the clover crop gocs into the pocket 
of the sower, instead of remaining on the 
field as a fertilizer. 

There are two varieties of red Gover—the 
common red which grows about three feet 
high, and which may be grazed until the first 
of July, and then yield a crop of seed; and 
the sapling or mammoth clover, which has a 
larger, softer stalk, grows five or six feet 
high and lodges, ripens about the 5th of July, 
and is therefore better suited to mix with 
timothy for hay. It is claimed that cattle 


etc. And now, the important question with | #nd horses prefer the grass and hay of the 


him is—how he shall most economically and ; 8@pling clover. 


The second crop of sapling 


profitably feed all these valuable products | Clover does not salivate horses, and in good 


out during the winter. 


propose to consider in our next essay. 
oo -—_-  —-—_ 





Clover. 





Tired nature’ 8 sweet restorer, balmy sleep: 
He, like the world, his ready visit Pays 
Where fortune smiles; the wretched he forsakes ; 
Swift on dow pinions tlies from woe, 
And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. 
- Dr Young. 


The human body and mind to retain their 
proper vigor and efficiency, need from time 
to time, rest and refreshment. A farmer | 
may open new fields, fresh, fertile, vigorous 
fields, but after years of repeated croppings, 
these soils lose their productive power toa 
great extent, and then their fertility must be 


restored by the skill aud management of the | ower: 


farmer. 

Clover is the great fertilizer—a fertilizer of 
magical power. Few farmers realize the | 
power and value of clover as a fertilizer. | 


stock, furnishes a thorough and complete | 
shade. It grows luxuriously and shades | 
perfectly. The value of the stalk as shade, 
and the value of the semi-decomposed stalks | 
as food for young and growing plants, is | 
very great. One varie'y of vegetation in its 


ny, furnishes food and isl 
Goosmicnmmnenn Sond. sed, Rameiokenens fox yard will each contribute largely to the suc- 


another. 


It is estimated that on every well-set acre | 


of clover, there are two and a half tons of 
clover roots, The long tap root of the | 
clover, penetrates to the sub-soil five or six 
inches, The atmosphere is loaded with ferti- 


lizers, which are taken to the sub-soil by tlie | 
clover roots, and these reots bring to the | 


surface, potash, soda and other valuable fer- 
tilizers. . Inclay soil, there are large quanti- 
ties of potash, soda and other valuable fer- 
tillzers, in the sub-soil, which contribute 
materially to the development and perfection 
of vegetation. The sub-soil may be reached, 
and its fertilizer made available to all cereal 
crops by clover roots, by deep plowing, and 
by sub-soil plowing. 

Clover is the cheapest of fertilizers. A 
bushel of clover seed, costing five or six dol- 
lars, will sow eight acres. The clover if 
allowed to attain its full growth of stalk 
and root, and to remain on the ground, is a 
valuable fertilizer. Whereas, to manure from 
the barn-yard, six cords to the acre, requires 
three men, four horses, and two wagons—a 
man to load, a man to drive, and one to, scat- 
ter the manure. Mantire should be scattered 


This question we | | seasons makes fine fall pasture. 
| moth clover cannot be grazed after the first 
of June if we want to make seed. 





The mam- 


Clover may be sown in February or March 


on frozen ground, in April or May and cov- 
| ered by a harrow, or in the fall, in Septem- 
| ber, on rye or barley fields. 
| fails on wheat fields they can be re-sown in 
| August or September and the seed covered 
| by the harrow. 


If the clover 


All the crops in Maryland could be doub 


led in five years by the proper use and man- 
| agement of clover. 
| of cloyer as a fertilizer, one crep, at least, 
| should be left on the ground. 


To obtain the full value 


The first les- 
son for a farmer to learn is how to make 
The farmer who cannot raise clover 


/cannot farm successfully. In our poorest 
| land, one or two hundred pounds to the 
|acre of a good commercial manure would 


| 
Shade is a fertilizer of very great power, and | maken ‘cop of’ rye Gr one’ that woukl 


a well-set ficl! of clover, if undisturbed by | 


pay the expense of the crop and secure a 
crop df clover besides. All fields, except 


| those in summer crops, ought to be in clo- 


| ver. A field in clover gets richer, a field in 
| blue grass gets poorer. 
But valuable as clover is as a fertilizer, the 


| farmer must not neglect the-manure “ bank.” 


The barn-yard, the hog-pen, the poultry- 


| cess and profit of farming. The manure 
“bank” is the farmer’s best friend. Lime, 


| sola clover, all fertilizers, act with greater 
power and efficiency on land manured from 
| the barn-yard. 


Tomas Mappox. 
January 20, 1882. 
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The Drouth of the Past Season and What 
it should Teach us. 


WHAT I8 MAN’S POWER AND DUTY. 


We are told on the first page of Holy 
Writ, “ God said unto them, Be fruitful and 
multiply and replenish the Earth, and sub- 
due it,and have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over the fowls of the air, and 
over every living thing that moved upon the 
Earth ;” and we are told that after the cre 
ation of the Earth and “every plant of the 
field before it was in the Earth, and every 
herb of the field before it grew, for the Lord 
God had not, caused it to rain upon the 
Earth, and there was. not a man to till the 
Earth, but there went up a mist from the 
Earth and watered the whole face of the 
ground.” After man’s creation and he was 


placed in the pares home, we are told that | of land allewed each peon for his support is 
“A river-went out of Eden to water the | a chagra—jugt one-eighth of an acre—with a 
garden, and from thence it was parted and | supply of water from the sea, or canal, to 
became four heads” of the four great rivers, irrigate “it; and. upon this he does live. His 
bisecting the East and supplying that vast | crop is yamor.a species of sweet potato, and 
region with water that was necessary to | Lima beans.. Now for his crop and manner 
enable.man to “subdue the Earth,”» and | of cultivating it. (I will have charity for 
cause it to bring forth its crops in_abun- A Weg er I believeit, for I know my 
dance for his support and comfort, which it } brother would.not misrepresent.) The land 
did, if history isto be credited as truth. is rich and they dig holes, nearly three feet 
As instance Egypt with its smaliterri-{déep and three feet equidistant: This 
tory—the valley of the Nile— fed all the East, | would give 612-holes for the plants on an 
and what was called the world at that period | eighth of sam~=neres They pulyerize the 
in man’s history. And-why? Not only be- | ground thoroughly, then turn on the water, 
cause the land was always kept abundantly | wetting it, then plant. Through the season 
rich by the overflow of the Nile, but neces- | they keep the ground moist, so their crop is 
sity—from the absence of rain—taught them | all the time growing, and when gathered the 
the wisdom of irrigation. And we find that | average yield is one barrel -to the hole. A 
they built immense reservoirs exfending the | barrel, according to our measure, two and 
entire length of their country, in which they | one-half bushels, would be 515 bushels per 
stored the waters of the Nile when its an- | chacra—an eighth of an acre—consequently 
nual overflow covered their land. Upon the | 4,120 bushels to the acre. In vulgar phrase, 
subsiding of the water their land became | “how is that for high?” 
ready for planting and cultivation, and they | Now let us come home and sec what our 
could draw from the immense store of water | observation teaches or should teach us. Does 
sufficient to keep up a moist and soluble | any worker of the soil or observer of its cul- 
condition of the food in their lands for what- | tivation and the rain fall from one season to 
ever they grew therein. Hence the rapid | the next doubt that the crops are fullest and 
growth of every crop and the early maturity | best when we have frequent and rep'enish- 
of the same. We are told they raised threc ing showers during the growing season ? 
crops annually on the land; two of grain | When they have long gaps between rains, 
and one of the various kinds of vegetables | and, as a consequence, what we call a dry 
they used. Extravagant as this seems to us, | time or season, we have but short or mod- 
we are forced to believe it, from the many | crate crops. But when it comes as it did 
millions of their own people in their small | last summer, when for months together we 
territory they had to feed, besides feeding | had no rain, we have but little crops and 
the rest of the world. Even up to and after | much heartache and suffering until another 
the Roman subjugation we are told that | season shall roll around, when we hope the 
Rome drew her great supplies from Egypt. rains will come and our crops be full and ft- 
Now, without going back to those early | lief and comfort be ours. As_ we have been 
days and people, let us look at the condition | 2 the habit of doing things, it is not un- 
of the present day as to the product of the natural that some should go so far as to look 
soil and the influences which produce the | Pon the drouth of the past summer as a 
fullest crops. If welook at England proper, | Punishment by our Gracious Father for our 
it has a greater rain fall and moisty climate | 8ins and disobedience, and they sit down in 
than any other part of Europe. They keep | their assumed humility to bear their chas- 
their land good and compel a wise culture, | tisement—no doubt believing it is right. But 
raise the heaviest crops, especially of grass, | is it not a species of lazy cowardice, growing 
roots and grain; but from their humid cli- | ut of our failure to do our part as think- 
mate they often have difficulty in saving | ing. thoughtful, courageous men? To do 
them. The rest of Europe, with a generally | Our part as children of so great and gracious 
pleasanter climate and naturally as good | ® Father as we know Him to be, is not the 
land and as well kept and cultivated, but not | Charge of Cromwell to his followers much 
so much rain fall, produees good crops, but | better—“ Trust to the Lord and rely upon 
not so full and heavy as England. I believe, | Your bayonets,” or “ Have faith in God and 
as far as we know, there is little, if any at- | keep your powder dry”? Orin other words 
tention paid to irrigation. Now, when we | Of sound and sober reason, trust in God, 
look at Central and South America, in parts | #8 We should in all things if we live rightly, 
of it where they have rain fall, the vegetable | M4 use the powers of mind and strength 


growth is the most wonderful of any portion | that He has endowed us with, and we shall 
of the world, while in other sections, where | Dever fail, for His word is ever true, and 


they have little if any rain fall, there is | ftom time everlasting all His promises are 
coupled with the condition that we do our 
part according to the strength and opportu- 








scarcely any vegetation without irrigation. 
But when they make provision for irrigation, 
as they doin the valleys adjacent to the great | Bity that is ours. 
rivers, as far as the lazy people Co attempt Now I think I have philosophiaed and 
to cultivate a crop, the production is beyond | Moralized enough, and will try and show 
our belief. The writer’s elder brother was | What is in our power to do and what we 
engaged in Peru many years as a civil engi- | Should do to save ourselves from the sad ef- 
neer to supply water for the city of Pita and fects of the calamitous drouths we are sub- 
to irrigate the land near the coast. He | ject to; and I think, upon examination, the 
described to me the manner of the Hacien- | plaincst mind can see how important it is 
das, or divisions in large holdings, vy the | 42d how easily accomplished, both on hilly 
descendants of the old Spaniards, the con- | and flat lands. Our hilly country abounds 
querors of the Peruvians. with flowing streams which will give powcr 
The large estates are worked by the na-| by any simple hydraulic arrangement to 
tive peons, as they are termed. They are not | throw up a sufficient portion of the flow to 


but they are slaves to a certain extent. They | made on some high point, from which it 
pay to the owner, or hacienda, one or two | can be distributed by a small hose to adja- 
days’ labor in cach weck, and they have to | cent lots of land; and the little lake so made, 
carry government dispatches from one ha- | will serve the double purpose of fish and ice 
cienda to the next, whenever the govern-| pond. In the flat lands, especially along the 
ment wishes to send from Lim. to any other | coasts, where they suffer more from drouth 
part of the country. From the great num- | than anywhere else, particularly in peninsula 
ber of peons on each hacienda, this duty | countries like our Eastern Shore—the nar- 
falls but seldom on the same pcon, so that | row portion of it belonging to Virginia—the 
their tax to the government is not a very | upper stratum or clay formation is only a 
heavy one. But the hacienda owner's ex- | few feet deep; then we come to a sandy por- 
actions are a heavy /one for the privilege he | ous stratum into which rain goes most read- 








grants the peons of hisland. ‘The amount | ily. But here we see the wise and kin@ care 





properly slaves, as the blacks were with us,| keep a store of water in a small lake, ° 
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of the Author of all that is good for man’s 
safety. This fresh water is kept in this 
sandy formation as the salt water from the 
sea and bay percolates the under strata clear 
through from sea to bay, But nature's law 
being so, the salt water is the heaviest and 
keeps the fresh water always on top, with- 
out serious loss by intermixture, as all per- 

sons know that the wells rise and faJl with 
the tides, but the water remains fresh. So 
here the people have but to sink shallow 
wells and put up little wind mills and pine 
plank cisterns, elevated enough to distribute 
the water through hose, to irrigate their 
land, so none,need suffer. 

I hope our people will take this subject 
into thought and do their duty to themselves, 
and discharge their obligation to their gra- 
cious Father in the use of the means and 
power He has endowed them with for the 
safety and comfort of the dependent ones He 
has intrusted to their care—the helpless ones 
of infancy and old age. If you think these 
thoughts worth e@ place in your valuable 
journal, in a following communication I will 
be glad to give some views as to plans and 
cost of irrigation in different localities. 

R. E. Duvauu. 

Tlarford County, Md. 





Stable Manure. 


Toe AMERICAN FaRMER for December, 
1881, contained a remarkable article from 
Mr. Lawes (though all that he writes is re- 
markable). We have watched his long series 
of observations as to the effects of the elements 
of stable manure in the form of artificial fer- 
tilizers, and the controversy between him and 
Liebig about the relative value of ammonia 
and phosphates, or other manures which are 
derived from the earth exclusively, having 
been appointed chemist of the old Agricultu- 
ral Society embracing Virginia, Maryland and 
Delaware,. by the first President, the late 
Charles B. Calvert, about the time these ex- 
periments were originated. 

The first point in the above essay is the 
basis of the valuation of stable manure from 
a farm; whether the kind of hay or the pro- 
portion of corn and oats fed therefrom in the 
same period would vary the result. What 
we-eall “barn-yard manure,” derived from 
corn-stalks and straw fed in the barn-yard 
during the winter months, does not yield 
one-half of the proportion of the essential 
elements of manure, if those elements are 
assumed to be the last three, viz.: ammonia 
or nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. 
The practical value of this may be illustrated 
by the fact that millions of dollars are an- 
nually expended in composting such manure. 
If, as Lawes assumes, there is no certain 
mode of improving. stable marure by any 
“management,” much less will it pay to 
“touch” (or compost) “ barn-yard manure.” 
It is the universal custom among large farm- 
here to. haul such manure three times, 
iz.: stack it up near the barn-yard, or haul 
it out into. the field where it is to be applied 
and there stack it up, or haul it to the wharf 
and sell it to some trucker after it has been 
corded up. In the latter case it is not only 
handled twice, but the freight and subse- 
quent hauling must indicate its practical 
value as equal to the estimated value of 
“ stable manure.” For instance, Lawes esti- 
mates a ton of stable manure to contain— 
ah. feaind hog ee a 
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If the handling and hauling of a ton costs 
one dollar, the farmer must pay two dollars 
for every ton after he produces it. Conse- 
quently, if barn-yard manure is not worth 
half as much as stable manure, it costs more 
than it is worth (viz.: two dollars per ton) 
to haul it out upon any cultivation. 

One of the most successful practical farm- 
ers on this peninsula, the late A. J. Vande- 


grift, objected to riaating the best Jersey marl 
three miles from our wharf, where it had been 
presented to me for experiment, and re- 
marked -that “it would pay him better to 
purchase phosphates than to haul his own 
barn-yard manure on the premises.” This 
gentleman had recently paid $1.75. per cubic 
yard for stable manure in Washington, apart 
from the freight to St. George’s Lock and.a 
haul of three miles therefrom. King James 
denounced tobacco as a worthless nuisance, 
but the common consent of mankind has 
determined its “money value.” So, also, as 
to barn-yard manure. Mere authority will 
never restrain its use. Quinine and morphia 
have not discarded Peruvian bark and opium, 
however uncertain these natural products 
must.ever be when compared with the uni- 

formity of their proximate principles or alka- 

loids. So, also, timothy hay and oats, as 
food for stock, must ever be worth more than 
their relative value as to corn, assuming nitro- 
gen as the essential element in each. Never- 
theless, if it is demonstrated by Lawes that 
farmers only get 15 per cent. of the .most 
valuable and expensive element which is the 
characteristic of stable manure (nitrogen) 
“during fifteen years” (!), it seems most rea- 
sonable that a compost or nitre bed is the 
most economical “ bank” or deposit for these 
residuary products of every farm, especially 
if the systematic stratification which we have 
indicated on page 48 of the last volume of 
this journal is adopted. There must ever 
be much animal refuse accessible to every 
farmer that is lost (or worse, a nuisance or 
expense),. unless composted systematically. 


Apart from this, fish are now used in such 
composts, being utterly unmanageable as 
manure in any other form. I have recently 
been requested to suggest some mode of rem- 
edying the loss of such animal refuse by the 
escape Of the larve (or maggots). Ihave no 
doubt that some of our concentrated acid 
phosphates will not only remedy the diffi- 
culty if freely bestowed, but also reduplicate 
the value of all composts and reduce the rel- 
ative Gost of hauling less concentrated ma- 
nures which are necessarily connected there- 
with. Many farmers are convinced by the 
best authority, and when such as Mr. Lawes 
pronounces an ‘opinion, there is no appeal. 
It is like the negro and the pig: he repeats 
his former experience, though he has it fre- 
quently demonstrated that the pig costs him 
double as much as the worth of the pork it 
produces. 

All farmers have stable manure, but the 
fact that they can buy its essential elements 
at half the price never will induce them to 
attempt such economy. What they want is 
not the fact that if they spend some labor on 
stable manure in doubling its value, they 
might purchase the result at half the price. 
All admit that even “raw bones” will dis- 
solve if crushed and stratified with stable 
manure. All admit that no expert and suc- 
cessful trucker will attempt to raise “carly 
vegetables” with “long manure ;” it must be 
composted, and thus assimilated to the tm- 
mediate wants of the plant. In the moist 
climate of England such manure may be 
“directly transported from the stable and 
confined to the rows of truck;” but in our 
climate, unless the soil is clay and requires 
division, one half of the rain would be lost, 
and the plants would perish if “a dry spell” 
should occur, whereas if the same manure 
were reduced by compost with “ ditch-bank” 
until if resembled an ash-heap, it would not 
“remain twenty years in the soil and only 
supply the crops during all that period with 
15 per cent.” 

It is now admitted and demonstrated that 
the ammonia of stable manure and Peruvian 
guano, much less sulphate of ammonia, is-not 
immediately assimilable by any plant, as 
such. ‘That, is, a ammonia must be con- 
vérted into nitre hefore it can enter any plant 
(nitrate of potash, nitrate of lime, etc.). How 





much more is the ammonia of clover dor- 





mant; it; that fs, itecp ttt in clover which 
are capable of forming ammonia as the clover 


or stable manure rots. If so, why wait twenty 


years for 15 per cent. of this mdst valuable 
element? The argument is, @ fortiori, for a 
compost. Indeed, it would reduplicate the 
economy if every farmer could allow his 


| compost to become more mature and perfect 


as a “nitre bed,” by keeping it one or two 
years, though he purchase concentrated fertil- 
izers a8 @ substitute therefor in the megntime. 
Nevertheless, he will spend more money in 
lime, though he is convinced that i only 
hastens the decay of a clover lay, and though 
he knows that its efficacy would be seven 
fold if properly stratified in a compost. 

It may be true that “ it is more economical 
to purchase concentrated fertilizers than haul 
manure from the barn-yard, as was stated by 
one of the most expert and successful farm- 
ers” (as above stated), but the policy of the 
negro with his pig is the most practicable 
ever since Cato said “Take good care of your 
compost,” more than eighteen hundred years 
ago. If stable manure is hauled at all, it 
should, ¢f possible, be hauled in the form in 
which it is most promptly available to the 
plant of most rapid growth, especially as most 
farmers never have half enough for any one 
cultivation. If so, time will so concentrate it 
in a compost that one third of the hauling 
may be saved, and if confined to the hills of 
corn, every farmer could have sufficient com- 
post to cover every acre, and not be com- 
pelled to wait “twenty years” in order to 
obtain 15 per cent. of it—according to Mr. 
Lawes’s actual experience with the best 
stable manure in his own cultivations. 

Davip Stewart. 

Port Penn, Delaware, January 3, 1882. 


Tobacco or Canning ? 


The Deer Creek Farmers’ Club met at the 
farm of Mr. Wm. F. Hays, on Saturday, Jan. 
7th. In the absence of the President, Mr. 
Wm. Munnikhuysen was called to the chair. 
The Committee of Inspection, consisting of 
Messrs. Moores, Archer and Thos. A. Hays, 
spoke in terms of highest praise of Mr. Hays’ 
Short Horn Cattle, which are as fine as any in 
the State. His 21 head of stock cattle were 
well selected and in good order; his barn, 
which is one of the best in the county, has 
every convenience; he has an abundance of 
feed for his stock, which he is using in a 
judicious manner by cutting his fodder. His 
wheat looks well, and altogether the commit- 
tee thought no farm ‘in the county had shown 
greater improvement than Mr. Hays’ during 
the six years he has farmed it. The com- 
mittee also referred to the fact that Mr. Hays’ 
stables are supplied with Judge Watters’ pat- 
ent cattle fasteners. 

The question selected by Mr. Hays for dis- 
cussion was: “From which can farmers 
derive the greater profit—canning or raising 
tobacco; at the same time increasing the fer- 
tility of their land?” Our report is taken 
from the gis. 

Wm. F. Hays said he would choose tobacco, 
because there is more moncy in it, and you 
can increase the fertility of the land, while 
‘raising it, which you cannot do in canning. 
To grow tobacco you must fertilize ‘heavily. 
It will cost, he thought, $100 an acre to 
raise, and the yield would be perhaps 2,000 
lbs. If well handled it will bring from 15 to 
20 cents per lb. The proceeds would there- 
fore be from $300 to $400. Tomatoes would 
cost $50 per acre to grow, and 400 bushels 
might be raised, which at say 25 cents per 
bushel, would leave a profit of only $50 per 
acre, against from $200 to $300 from tobacco. 
He thought farmers should manufacture their 
tobacco as well as raise it. 

John G. Rouse supposed it would cost 
more to situate yourself properly to manu- 
facture tobacco, than it would to can, and it 





would be more difficult to obtain suitable la-. 


bor, as well as to find a profitable sale for the 





Dr. W. W. Virdin said he had had some 
experience in raising ‘tobacco, but none in 
raising tomatoes. If tobacco is properly 
handled it will pay better than anything you 
can putin the ground. There is no question 
that you can improve land while raising to- 
bacco. You can get your crop in the house 
by the middle of August, and can then plow 
the ground, or éf not too dry, immediately 
drill in your wheat... Hé ‘hada field of four 


‘acres in’ tobacco for ‘two successive years. 


It'was followed by wheat, the crop being the 
largest ever raised on the place. The clover, 
‘also, was large. It is an established fact that 
we can raise tobacco in Harford of a8 good 
quality as they can in Pennsylvania. What 
we want, however, is minute care from the 
very beginning of the plant-bed to the strip- 
ping. For instance, in stripping, the leaves 
should be assorted to cven length, and of one 
color. No leaf about which there is any 
doubt should be put among the firsts or sec- 
onds. One experienced hand can strip 200 
Ibs. per day. The average yield in Pennsyl- 
vania is 1,500 Ibs., and his average yield has 
been fully as Jarge. His experience is that 
$100 per acre can be netted on tobacco. He 
mentioned a new enemy which had attacked 
his crop last season—a particularly voracious 
flea. He had one acre on which he raised 1,723 


‘lbs., which, on account of being flea-bitten, 


was sold at only 9 cents per Ib., yielding $155. 
@ne man can attend to two acres, and about 
84 months of his time will be occupied in 
preparation of the ground, culture, stripping 
and housing. In ordinary seasons, in two 
months after setting out the plants the tobac- 
co can be cut. Let it remain until it wilts. 
He sometimes scaffolds it in the field, where 
it can remain safely several days. One ad- 
vantage of this plan is that you can get more 
of it in the house. 


Dr. Virdin believed growing tobacco more 
profitable than canning, and thought the 
fertility of land can be kept up, which cannot 
be done while canning. Stable manure is 
the best fertilizer. He applies it in thespring; 
then pulverizes the ground as thoroughly as 
possible ; throws it up in ridges, and sets the 
plants 23 inches apart. Start the seed bed 
as soon as the ground is dry enough to work. 
Some use hot beds, but plants can be grown 
early enough in the open air, and are stronger 
and better. Pulverize the ground and use 
guano or fine stable manure. Sow the seed - 
and cover with hog hair thickly. Then put 
cedar boughs over the bed. Water the bed 
every evening, after the plants show them- 
selves, with liquid manure, made by suspend- 
ing a bag containing hen manure in a barrel 
of water. Some protect the young plants by 
shading them with a sheet. The principal 
enemy ie the tobacco worm. In Pennsyl- 
vania they kill the hornblower (the moth 
which lays the egg from which the tobacco 
worm is hatched,) by poisoning. the flowers 
of the Jamestown weed.with a solution of 
arsenic. There are also traps by which the 
moths can be caught. Dr. Virdin called the 
attention of the club to the nature of the to- 
bacco inspection laws, under which a far-* 
mer cannot sell his crop unless it is first taken 
to Baltimore and inspected. If the law were 
repealed farmers could sell their crops to bet- 
ter advantage. ; 

R. John. Rogers and B. H. Barnes prefer- 
red tobacco, as requiring. less land than can- 
ning crops. 

James Lee and 8. M. Lee said canning de- 
teriorated land; and the latter and James H. 
Ball deprecated the growing of tobacco as a 
useless product and injurious to the land; 
and Thos. A. Hays and Charles Coale in- 
clined to tobacco. 

John Moores said a farmer with 100 acres 
of rich land might raise 4 or 5 acres of to- 
‘bacco with profit, especially if he is feeding 
‘stock and making manure. The Pennsyl- 
vanians who have made money raising to- 
bacco have been principally graziers. The 





manufactured tobacco. 


want of success in dmany years age 
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was because they had no artificial fertilizers, 


and no manures to make tobacco with, and 
the farms became poor. In canning you 
must have a certain number of acres to pro- 
duce enough to keep your force employed, 
and the constant plowing wears out the 
farms, .. , 

Harry Wilson said we ought jo have mix- 
ed husbandry and not apply ourselves to one 
thing only. He thought, we coukl raise to- 
bacco ~ profit better than tomatoes, because 
you can make double the money on a small 
piece of tobacco than in tomatoes. If we 
were to put all of our land in tomatoes it 
would soon be washed into Deer Creek. 

A desultory discussion then took place as 
to the relative merits of Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania Jands. Mr, Wilson thought the 
Eastern Shore is fifty years behind Harford 
county in farming, and the latter fifty years 
behind Chester county, Pa., in growing to- 
bacco, feeding cattle, and raising big crops 
of timothy... We have as good land as Lan- 
caster and Chester counties, but we. don’t 
farm it,as well. Mr. Castner dd not agree 
with Mr. Wilson, and said Harford county 
could beast of as good farmers as there are in 
the United States, and that the best farms of 
Lancaster county would not average as much 
as the best farms of Harford. Mr. Archer 
cited Mr, Wm. Woolsey’s farm as better than 
any farm ia the counties named, 

W.D. Lee thought it depended upon how 
a man is situated whether he goes into one 
or the otker. He would not think of can- 
ning on Deer Creek lands, where the soil 
will wash by constant plowing. He was 
rather in favor of tebacco here. In the 
Neck or near a raijroad he would prefer can- 
ning, fur which there is yet room. 

Wm. Munnikhuysen thought Deer Creek 
farmers could raise tobacco profitably with- 
out exhausting the rest of tlie farm. Men 
who stable cattle could do no better than to 
raise a few acres of tobacco every year. 
They could use commercial fertilizers on their 

grain crops, apply the stable manure to to- 
bacco and keep their farms good. In can- 
ning you must plow too mutch land. On 
level land it might be followed with profit, 
but Deer Creek lands will not stand it. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Wilson, Dr. 
Virdin said that the best tobacco is raised on 
louse soil. As to increase in production 
there are only certain districts where the 
finest tobacco can be grown, and that Har- 
ferd, it has been shown, was one of those 
ciistric’s 

A bOG LAW WANTED. 

The Club then drifted into the discussion 
of a dog law. Mr. Thonias A. Hays advo- 
cated the taxation of dogs. Mr. Moores was 
in favor of taxing only female dogs. Mr. 8. 
M. Lee would make dogs property, and the 
owner _—— for all damage they may 
do. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring the ab- 
olition of compulsory inspection of tobacco 
in Maryland, and expressing the deep regret 
of the Chub at the death of Wm. F. Pannell, 
one of its honorary members, and who had 
done much to elevate and dignify the farm- 
ers’ calling. 

The Club’ then adjourned to meet at Mr. 
Wm. W. Castner’s, on Saturday, February 
4th. Subject—“Does the use of chemical 
fertilizers pay the farmer ?” 





Action of Nitrogen in Manures. 

In the Country Gentleman we find a com- 
munication from Mr. J. B. Lawes of England, 
on this subject, which has a special interest 
for our readers in connection with the recent 
contribution to THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
by A. P. 8. It is to inquiries from the 
same writer that Mr. Lawes is replying. 

The views of A. P. 8. in this relation have 
always been antagonized by us, as our read- 
ers know; but we gave him the opportunity 
of i aad aaa the question, that 

free discussicn might evoke the truth. 
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The facts which Mr, Lawes presents so clear- 
ly and logically it will be seen weigh strong- 
ly, if not conclusively, against the theories 
of A.P.S. Mr. Lawes says: 

“The question he asks is as follows: . ‘Is 
the action due to the nitrogen of the salt, or 
may not the action be due to its property of 
dissolving the mineral matter and diffusing 
the same through. the soil? Without. an- 
swering this question in a dogmatic manner, 
I will place before your readers the evidence 
bearing upon the question, which we have 
obtained from some of,.our experiments at 
Rothamsted, and they will then be able to 
decide for themselves how far the conclusions 
to which they may come are in accordance 
with those I hold. 

In the field where we have grown wheat 
every year, the crops on the experimental 
plot, which has received no manure for 40 
years, and on that which has received a 
liberal supply of all the necessary minerals, 
but no nitrogen, are about identical; the 
most observant eye would hardly detect any 
difference. while they are growing, and the 
result when threshed out is about 13 bushels 
per acre. 

A produce of 13 bushels appears to be 
something like the average crop of the States ; 
it will be seen, further on, that the limit to 
the amouat of the produce on our experi- 
mental plot under minerals is due to the ab- 
sence of nitrogen; and as the processes 
which are going on in the soil at Rothamsted, 
must be somewhat similar to those going on 
where an almost identical crop is grown in 
the States, a description of them cannot be 
otherwise than interesting and instructive. 

At Rothamsted, in our .field under wheat 
experiment, very careful.cstimates are made 
of the nitrogen which passes through the 
soil in the drainage waters, and it is found so 
very large a proportion of this nitrogen 
exists in the form of nitric acid, that our 
analyses are confined to this substance alone. 


The amount of nitrogen remoyed in the 
crops of corn and‘straw grown-on the‘unma- 
nured, and the mineral-manured plots respec- 
tively, is from 14 to 16 pounds per acre.; and 
we estimate that rather less than that amount, 
say 12 to 14 pounds, passes away in the 
drains. In the rainfall about 7 or 8 pounds 
of nitrogen in the form of ammonia, is de- 
posited on an acre annually. We have there- 
fore about 31 pounds per acre carried off in 
the crop and drainage, as compared with 7 
or 8 pounds supplied by the rainfall; this 
leaves about 24 pounds to be furnished by 
the soil and atmosphere. 

The seed which is sown at the end of Octo- 
ber produces but little visible growth until the 
end of April, and early in July the crop 
ceases to take much food. from the soil; it is 
evident, therefore, that for nearly four 
months the wheat is absent from the land, 
and for five or six more months its capacity 
for taking up nitric acid is limited. Under 
such conditions it is a matter of surprise 
that so little, rather than so much nitric acid 
should escape into the drains. 

The addition of nitrogen in the form of 
salts of ammonia, or nitrate of soda, to the 
minerals referred to in the last experiment, 
will increase the produce from 13 to between 
30 and 40 bushels per acre; and in propor- 
tion to the increase in the crop, so will be 
the increase in the nitrogen it contains, as 
we find that whether the crop be large or 
sinall, the percentage of nitrogen in the whole 
produce (straw or corn) is much the same. 

Thus far we have arrived at the fact that a 
large increase of growth has taken place by 
the employment of nitrogen, and that a pro- 
portional amount of nitrogen bas entered 
into the crop. To this I may add that the 
drainage water from the experiments where 
ammonia or nitrates have been applied, con- 
tains very much larger quantities of nitric 
acid than the water coming from the land 
which has received no application of nitro- 


gen. 
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The amount of nitrogen iost to vegetation 
will depend very much upon the amount of 
rain passing through the drains soon after 
the application of the manures; it may 
amount ‘to 30, 40 or 50 pounds per acre, or 
under very unfavorable conditions the loss 
may be even greater. We have in this facta 
complete explanation why those of our farm- 
ers who cultivate their land the highest have 
been the chief sufferers during the past six 
or seven years of excessive rainfalls. 

With an increase of nitrogen in the larger 
crops, grown by an application of that sub- 
stance, larger amounts of mineral matter 
have.also been taken up. 

This brings us to the question: How are 
we to account for the fact that these minerals 
were only taken up where nitrogen was 
used ? 

Was it because the plants could not dis- 
solve the minerals without the aid of nitrogen, 
and that had they been able to dissolve them, 
they could then have provided themselves 
with nitrogen; or was it the case that they 
were perfectly competent, and in fact, did 
dissolve the minerals, but that their growth 
was arrested. because they could not provide 
themselves with nitrogen. 

We must seek for the answer to this ques- 
tion in the amount of mineral matter which 
the crops of the two experiments are capa- 


| ble of obtaining. 


In looking over the long series of results 
obtained by burning the corn and straw of 
the crops grown in the various experiments, 
there is no fact which comes out more 
clearly and distinctly than this; that the 
crops grown by minerals alone show a much 
higher percentage of mineral matter than the 
crops grown by the same minerals with the 
addition of nitrogen. This is more especially 
marked in the straw, where the excess may 
amount to two or even three per cent. 

We find that the crop grown by minerals 
alone has not only been capable of taking up 
mineral matter from the soil, but that it has 
taken up-more than it can make use of, for 
want of the necessary nitrogen. 

When. we apply sulphate and muriate of 
ummonia, or nitrate of soda to our soils, and 
find as the result of such application, that 
the drainage water contains large amounts of 
nitrate of lime, it is evident that some con- 
siderable changes must be taking place in 
the soil, and that where an acid is liberated 
from a salt of ammonia, these changes 
must differ very much from those which take 
place where an alkali is liberated from nitric 
acid. 

I think we have evidence that the soda 
liberated from nitrate of soda has a consider- 
able decomposing effect upon the soil, but 
at the same time the almost complete absence 
of potash or phosphoric acid in the drainage 
waters is rather against the idea of a solution 
of these substances being effected by means 
of salts containing nitrogen. 

With regard to the remark of A. P. 8. 
that my ‘claim is for inorganic nitrogen in 
a fixed soluble salt, I am afraid that I can- 
not accept the limitation. 

For the purpose of experiment, and in 
order to ascertain the relative importance of 
the various ingredients which are found 
in ordinary manures, pure chemicals salts 
are of immense value. But there is nothing 
to say against blood, flesh, or even leather, 
except that as time is of va!ue, if it takes 
halfofa century to convert the nitrogen of an 
old shoe intw nitric acid, the purchaser cannot 
afford to pay the same price for nitrogen in 
this condition, as for that which is ready 
formed in nitric acid.” 





SrLK worms’ eggs from Japan are now 
shipped to Italy by way of San Francisco, 
the Pacific railroads and New York, instead 
of via India, Suez Canal and the Mediterra- 
nean. Three car loads of eggs, containing 
7,500,000,000 egge, valued at $250,000 came 
through in one day recently. 





An Agricultural Paradise. 
[From our French Correspondent.} 
Attention is being drawn to Egypt as a 
country admirably suited for agricultural 


emigration. Despite the bad administration 
of'the country, the advantages are many and 


‘real, In point of climate it would be perfec- 


tion for the farmer. Tt never rains, hails, 
snows or freezes. The water necessary for 
irrigation is stored in reservoirs and distrib- 
uted by canals; so the cultivator can have 
the equivalent of rain when hé pleases. The 
Nile marks the limit of fertility; where its 
waters reach not there the desert commences. 
The soil is in great part derived from the 
sediment of the Nile. It is relatively deep, 
and by a little amelioration in tilling could 
be made to yield three timés:more than at 
present. Hand-labor is abundant, and costs 
only half a franc per day and no food. Land 
can be bought out for 500 francs an acre, 
and farming pays abbut 5 to 6 per cent. on 
eapital. The system of cultivation is simple. 
When the Nile comfnences to rise, in the 
middle of June, rice or maize, etc., is sown; 
in autumn, wheat, beans or clover; and in 
March, cotton or cane sugaf. Agricultural 
operations can be effected at all seasons, 
since there are no meteorological drawbacks. 
No manure is employed, for the natives dry 
the excrement of animals for the purposes of 
fuel. The same kind of plow is employed 
to-day as in the time of the Shepherd Kings, 
say eight thousand years ago. The soil is 
scratched to the depth of two inches; the 
plow is drawn by two bullocks or a camel 
and an ass. No care is observed in the selec- 
tion of sowing seeds. The grain is never cut 
until it commences to self-shell ; consequent- 
ly threshing operations are easily conducted. 
The latter are effected in two manners—by a 
kind of roller armed with knife-teeth when 
the grain is intended for human consump- 
tion and exportation; the Second consists in 
trampling it under the feet of oxen, where 
the-excremenitof the animals‘also mingles. 
Cotton is the most profitable product to 
cultivate, but it is very exhaustive because 
none of it is ever restored to the soil. The 
fibre and the oil are not ‘exhausting pro- 


ducts, but the seed or caké, which contains: . 
the fertilizing soil elements, are also exported’ 


to other countries for cattle-feeding. Mul- 
berry trees could be grafted and so produce 
food for silkworms, while the vine could 
be made to yield fruit capitally suited for 
raisins, and hence meet the want now much 
felt in the manufacture of wine. 

Every domestic animal has degenerated in 
Egypt save the ass, owing to want of ade- 
quate food, suitable care and healthful con- 
ditions. Green fodder is much needed in the 
warm weather, and trench-presérved food 
would admirably fill the void. Ordinarily 
there is not more than onc head of cattle for 
every thirty acres, while in farming districts 
in other lands one beast is estimated for two 
to three acres. The drawback is the taxa- 
tion, which amounts to about one fourth of 
the total revenue of the land. Some hold- 
ings, and where the soil is of identical qual- 
ity, pay four times higher taxation than the 
others. But this is the result of maladmin- 
istration. F. C, 

Paris, December 31, 1881. 

A convention of the tobacco growers of 
Prince George’s county, Md., was held at 
Upper Marlto:o’ on January 28th, for the 
purpose of giving voice to the sentiments of 
that community upon the question of the 
compulso1y inspection of tobacco. Asina 
less numerously attended conyention of the 
weck previous, the almost unanimous opin- 
ion was in favor of the abolition of the pres- 
ent system of inspection, and resolutions 
were adopted calling upon the representa- 
tives of the county in the State Legis!ature 
to urge the repeal of the tobacco inspection 
laws. 
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Jersey Bull Cash Boy. 


Our illustration of this issue is a well-made 
photo-engraving of the celebrated Jersey 
bull “Cash Boy” 2248, by Cecil Palmer, 
Esq. This is the bull several times referred 
to in our late issues as the one to which the 
choice cows of the herds of Messrs. Clarke & 
Jones, J: E. Phillips and T. Alex. Seth were 
sent for service. While he is not a Maryland 
Jersey, he is so closely connected in blood to 
many of our best, that we fecl no apology is 
necessary fur giving currency to his portrait. 

He is owned by ‘Messrs. Hoover & Co., of 
Columbus, Obio, whovhave once of the finest 
herds‘ of the west; and: he heads this herd. 
He is a son of the great “ Rex” 1330, out of 
“ Dido of Middlefield,” who is a half sister of 
“Rex,” being by “ Colt Jr.” 825, who was 
the grandsire of “Arawana Buttercup,” 
whose picture we lately published. 

The picture gives a good idea of his noble 
carriage and many of his fine points, but 
much is lost by the inability in such a pic- 








Jersey Bull Rex 1330. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentle- 
man, who signs himself “ L. B.” says: 
“This celebrated bull was recently added 
to the Simpson herd at a cost of $3,500, and 
has been transferred from Ohio to his future 
abode, the Simpson Homestead, West Farms, 
New York City. About a year ago Mr. Wil- 
liam Simpson commissioned the writer to 
select for him a bull which would make the 
most suitable out-cross for his rapidly increas- 
ing Alphea family (italics ours). With this 
urpose in view, a tour of inspection fol- 
owed, and every first class herd of Jerseys 
in. America, England, the Island of Jersey 
and France was visited and a careful exami- 
nation made of the get of every noted bull. 
As a result, the choice fell upon Rex 1330, 
not.alone on account of his individual merit, 
but because extended research proved him 
to be the sire of a greater euiiber of sons 
and daughters of marked superiority than 
ow other Jersey bull now living, (Mercury 
432 alone excepted). It is entirely safe to 
state that noJersey bull in the world is com- 
petent to score as many points of excellence 
as Rex 1880. With all the naw él points, he 
combines a form which is simply perfect, a 
skin exceedingly thin, mellow, and of the 
richest color, and above all, the most wonder- 
Lew gene yuan ever found upon any Jersey 
ull, ete.’ 


We are glad to be able to publieh this con- 
firmation of the excellence of this bull, which 
‘we have so often asserted in these columns, 
because of the great number of animals of 
this family which are owned in Baltimore 
county. Our readers will remember the 
great number of times during the past year 
we have urged the excellence of the Rex 





| blood, which is a combination of Splendid 2 
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tnre to give his remarkable color and finely 
developed escutcheon. The list of prizes 
which this bull has won in the show ring at 
the great western fairs this season probably 
speak more for his great beauty and worth 
than the picturé. At the Ohio State Fair 
of 1879 he won the first prize, as he did also 
the same year at the Northern Ohio and 
Dark County, Ohio, Fairs, and was at the 
head of the first prize herd at these fairs. In 
1881, at the Ohio State Fair, he won second 
prize and was at the head’ of the first 
prize berd. At Minneapolis he was at the 
head of the first prize herd, and also at the ; 
head of the second prize herd for grand dairy 
prize of $1,000, nine herds: competing. ‘At 
Chicago he was at the head of the first prize 
herd, and won first for bull and five of his 
get; also won first grand dairy prize in bull 
class, $500 and gold medal, $100. At Peoria 
he won first prize, beating his sire “ Rex,” 
and at St. Louis won second prize but after- 
wards took the sweepstakes for bulls in 





herd. We have but little to say in addition 
to this list of prizes, except that his blood on, 
the side of his dam is about as remarkable as 
that of his sire. His dam, “ Dido of Middle- 
field,” being a truly great cow, and his grand- 
dam, “ Belle of Middlefield,” about as good, 
Messrs. John E Phillips and Frederick Von 
Kapff each own a full sister of his, and it is 
not doing any disparagement to the other 
good ones of their herds to say that these 
(sisters) are among the best. Indeed, these 
cows referred to, “Princess Lily” and 
“Princess Gentian,” are probably as good 
for any purpose as any in our many fine 
Maryland herds. 

Cash Boy is to be'sold at Mestrs: Hoover's’ 
sale in Indianapolis in March, his owners hay- 
ing purchased Easter Boy, by Rex, out of Eas- 
ter Flower, a full sister of Rex, to take his 
placein their herd. The Baltimore Co. cows, 
Dido of Middlefield, Arawana Queen, Ara- 
wana Buttercup and Rival’s Jewel, which 
were sent to Cash Boy for service, have re- 
turned, and it is hoped are in calf. 





saine show, and was at the head of first prize 


and Albert 44. It will be remembered that 
in your issue of October last you published 
tables compiled by Mr. T. Alex. Seth, of 
Baltimore county, showing that out of 110 
animals reported to have made as much as 
14 pounds of butter per week, 20 traced to 
Splendid and-10 to Albert, and it must not 
be forgotten chat these same tables showed 
that 24 animals traced to Pansy 8 and 18 
animals to McClellan 25, while only 14 traced 
to Jupiter and his sister Alphea combined. 
We mention this because we take issue with 
“L. B.” if he means Rex is the best sire that 
has lately lived inthis country. It willbe no- 
ticed, however, that he says, “now living,” 
while he probably knew that Champion of 
America died a few weeks since. 

Champion of America was the best repre- 
sentative of the Pansy-McClellan-Splendid 
blood, the three animals which take the lead 
in the tables referred to, and if the $3,500 
which was paid for Rex is to be taken as in- 
dicative of his worth, we must not forget 
that $5,000 was offered and refused for 
Champion of America when an older bull 
than Rex. We are glad to say that it seems 
that the plan of breeding adopted by our 
county breeders, or some of them, at least, 
such as Mr. Phillips, Mr. Von Kapff, Mr. 
Clarke, Mr. Banks and Mr. Seth, is to cross 
the Rex and Pansy families, and we think 
no better line of breeding could be adopted. 
In a pfivate letter from Major Campbell. 








Brown of tome weeks ago, and which we 





have been permitted to see, he said that so 
far as he had then gone in compiling his pro- 
posed tables, the Pansys and Alberts stood 
ahead, and that he rarely found a Pansy 
without an Albert out-cross, and vice versa. 

What does the purchase of Rex by Mr 
Simpson mean, and how many breeders did 
“L. B.” expect to deceive when he inserted 
the words in brackets (Mercury alone ex- 
cepted)? The preface to the Simpson cata- 
logue for: 1881 contains this language: 
“ Pure Alpheas would have soon become ex- 
tinct had I not gathered them together again. 


* * * The Alphea family have been in-: 


bred sufficiently to prove that they can 
stand it without deteriorating, and it is my 
intention to continue in-breeding them. I 
predict that this strain of blood is destined 
to prove to the Jersey cattle interest what 
the entirely in-and-in bred Duchess blood: is 
to the Shorthorn interest.” And in the writ- 
ings of other admirers of the Alpheas it was 
distinctly stated that it was the purpose to 
maintain the blood pure from which males 
could be obtained to use as improving 
crosses in other herds—as with the Duchess 
Shorthorns. What is the reason of this rad- 
ical change of base? Why was it found de- 
sirable to select a bull “ which would make 
the most suitable out cross” for the Alpheas, 
which were collected at great cost in order 
that they might be maintained pure without 
a cross? These are questions which it is 
not our provience to answer, much as we 
may applaud the change of places. xX. 





Sheep—Their Profits and Management. 

Having been in receipt of and regularly 
perused Tot AMERICAN FarMER for the 
last year, and feeling niyself indebted io its 
columns for both gratification and profitable 
information, I desire to contribute some 
notes of my experience in raising sheep, in 
return for the many valuable hints that I 
have derived from your thoroughly agricul- 
tural journal. 

In the year 1870, about the middle of Oc- 
tober, I purchased at the Georgetown drove- 
yard, ten ewes: in lamb, of the ordinary cross, 
Cotswold and; Southdown, at» four dollars 
each. I chose the shcep as nearly as I could 
from rules established in my mind through 
conversations with Mr. Thomas Kelley, of 
this county, than whom there are few men 
more intelligently informed on all matters of 
practical value connected with sheep. I 
bought compact frames, broad rumps; short 
legs, long wool, and:from two to three years 
old by the: positive criterion’ of the teeth. 
These ewes produced the following: spring 
twelve lambs and fifty pounds of'wool, the 
actual profit; of which produce’ was fifty- 
three dollars. . The pecuniary value of the 
provender consumed by these shcep in that 
time ‘was unworthy of computation. I there- 
fore regard the gain as: 100 per cent. of clear 
profit. This is about:the average of my 
profits from sheep from that time to this in 
money, besides which, E-have frequently 
used mutton and lamb from.my flock for my 
table. The fall one year after my purchase 
I was at the drove-yard, and purchased for. 
$6.50 a fine.yearling buck, deep in the South- 
down biood.., From this: purchase -1. secured 
a most choice lot of jambs the following 
spring, and-from them I reserved five beau- 
tiful ewes that partook of the nature of their 
sire. in, the’ most Gonspicuous masner. I 
have. changed my buck every year-with the 
view to preventing the possibility of inter- 
breeding or intercourse: between sire and off- 
spring. I haye never;been: fortunate enough 
to secure a ‘high ‘bred sheep since the first 
buck I bought, and hence have never had so 
decided improvement in the flock, the main 
enhancement in value of my sheep coming 
Ahrough that commiection. If I had availed 
myself of;.the advantage of; breeding from 
improved. bucks.and - had,.escaped. depreda- 
tions from dogs, Lam confident I could have 
made my sheep interest yield 380 per cent. 
profit at least, by selling most of the lambs 
for breeding purposes, and by my system of — 
raising .early lambs. -I. have never lost a 
sheep by dogs, though my neighbors have 
met ‘with great loss, and in one instance, 
at least,-a neighbor has been compelled by 
his frequent losses to abandon this otherwise 
profitable and agreeable branch of farming, 
I have been’ in such constant fear of this 
source of damage, however, that I have been 
afraid to put any eonsiderable amount of 
money in a buck, and hence have never 
realized the full’‘advantages of raising sheep. 
I would like to extend my notes, but'as I am 
already infringing upon the limits: allowed 
in an article of this nature, Iwill ‘endeavor 


to consider as far as practicable my Observa- 
tions. i ¢ 


One of the most.important- advantages of 
sheep farming is the fact that it is, a very 
certain source of revenue’at a season when 
every other source has been drained. An- 
other great advantage is the facility ig affords 
of furnishing the most wholesome fresh meat 
upon our tables at a trifling cost to the farm- 
er. Another is the great amount of val- 
uable manure they make. when properly 
managed ; and lastly, the small pecuniary 
cost of keeping them and their petuliar nda- 
ture of subsisting in a great degree by eradi- 
cating obnoxious vegetation from the land. 
I have never been able to devise any rational 
method of protecting sheep, from dogs, ex- 
cept by keeping my land. posted -against 
gunners and not keeping any dogs myself ; 
and this is not of my inyeition; but arises 
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simply from my not having any particular 
_ fancy for doge and my not being able to see 
‘any profit in them. I would rather lose any 
property that a dog could protect me in the 
' possession of than have any member of my 
family, or any one else, bitten by a rabid dog 
belonging to me, and of this there is always 
danger. 
Sheep require no shelter or protection from 
any sort of weather except cold rains and 
sleet. They should never be housed or con- 
fined in a small enclosure. A cover for them 
to go under in rains or sleet near the cattle 
yard, that they may occupy or not at will, is 
the only desirable shelter, as it is their na- 
ture to bear great exposure, for which they 
are provided perhaps with a greater degree 
of animal .or electric heat than any other 
animal of a domestic nature. I change the 
nature of my buck lambs as soon as they be- 
come strong enough to frisk around, end I 
never lose onc from this cause. As soon as 
possible, I begin to feed my lambs upon meal, 
separating them from the sheep by means of 
a little gap in the kitchen picket large 
enough for the lambs to pass through and 
too small to permit the passage of the sheep. 
Their natural inquisitiveness induces the 
lambs to. come through this little gap, when 
the meal is placed within their reach. I 
place the buck with my sheep about the first 
of August and withdraw him for the butcher 
about Christnias. The mean period with a 
ewe is one hundred and fifty-four days, 
which brings the lambs about the first ot 


January: Iallow my first buck lamb to es-° 


cape treatment, and keep him until I am sure 
of getting a buck from some other flock, 
when I dispose of him to the butcher or to 
some one for breeding purposes. I have 
a great fancy for black ewes, and have sev- 
eral in my flock of sheep. They are always 
in better condition, have heavier fleeces, 
raise more lambs, are less timid, and as far 
as I can discover, their mutton is as good as 
that of white sheep. I always reserve prom- 
. ising black ewe lambs. The above is my 
actual experience, and I hope it may offer 
both entertainment and profit to your read- 
ers who are interested in sheep husbandry. 
Rupoten WATEINS. 
Montgomery County, Md., Jan. 1882. 





Live Steck—February. 


By far the most important department of 
farm labor during the winter is the care of 
thestock. Dairy cows particularly need con- 
stant-care and attention, so that they may be 
kept up to a full flow of milk. The old and 
unprofitable cows should be at once disposed 
of, cither by sending to your nearest market 
to be sold to the sausage butcher for what 
they will fetch, or if too far gone to pay the 

“cost of transportation, save the skin, and 


eook what little flesh there is that can be / 


utilized for food for hogs; or by giving it to 
the poultry it will increase the supply of eggs 
at this scarce season of the year. 

It should be a fixed rule not to attempt to 
make good beef out of your old, worn-out 
cows and oxen. It surely will not pay as 
well as to give the same amount of food to 
young and growing stock. 

The cows that are to be kept as the source 
of next year’s income should be provided 
with good, wari shelter, and fed not merely 
to keep them alive, but more than that. They 
must have enough of good and nutritious 
food, or the animal machinery will be so re- 
duced that a large part of the season will be 
passed before it is in good working order, so 
as to yield a fair profit on the outlay in stock 
and food. 

Care should be exercised daily that no 
animal is allowed to injure another. A small 
outlay in brass knobs, to put on the horns of 
all the mature cattle, will add much to the 
idoks of tle herd and more to the comfort of 
the Weaker members. Watchfulness and care 


farmer’s success in having nice stock, and in 
such condition that.it cannot fail to give 
good results. 
_ If you have Pea of keep- 
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poor ones be turned dry tio: soon. 

Look after the pigs chen ae wet 
as we have so far this winter makes it much 
more important that the bedding be often re- 
newed, to insure freedom from mange and 
also to make the pigs grow. Many,pigs are 
so poorly cared for that they are no larger at 
six months than they were at three. “In that 
case, what have we to show for the food that 
has been consumed in the three months ? ~ It 
is like burning half enough wood on a cold 
day—the wood will be gone and no good re- 
sult; whereas, double the quantity and the 
room will be warm. 


An Injured Colt. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Please advise me, through THE AMERICAN 
Farmer, how to treat a colt that had his 
left hind leg injured, about one month ago, 
by being backed over a stump while geared 
to the wagon. The injury is between the 
knee and pastern, on the outside, and causes 
the leg to remain swollen considerably at 
this point. The leg was slightly cut at two 
or three places on the inside and back part, 
-between the knee and _ pastern, but so slight- 
ly as to.need no treatment, About midway 
bet ween the knee and pastern, on the outside 
of the leg, the appearance of a swelling sim- 
ilar to a, wind-gall was the first evidence of 
any injury on that side of the leg. The 
swelling increased after a week or ten days, 
going both upward and downward, extend- 
ing from knee to pastern. The affected parts 
were bathed for a few days in weak lye 
without producing any change. Jadwin’s 
liniment was next applied, three times a day 
for three or four days, with same results. 
When the colt is used or exercised the swell- 
ing diminishes some, but does not leave en- 
tirely, and standing in the stall over night 
brings it back as before. The animal shows 
no sign of pain by limping or otherwise, and 
there does not seem to be much fever in 
the affected parts. Advice through the Vet- 
erinary Department of Toz FaRMER as to 
its proper treatment and cure will greatly 
oblige J. W. K. 

Caroline County, Md. 


REPLY. 
As this case is deserving of special interest 


and attention, I will first explain its nature 
and then give instructions for treatment. I 
consider that the colt suffers from partial 
rupture of the sheath of the back tendons— 
in horse language termed “ breakdown.” 
Considering the age of the animal injured, I 
think it possible to greatly alleviate this 
weakness, if not to effect an entire cure. I 
would recommend the following treatment : 
Put the colt in a good box stall, large enough 
for him to walk around in. Bathe the leg 
with warm water, once a day for seven days, 
after each application applying the following 
solution : 4 

Tincture arnica, 2 ounces; tincture aconite 
root, 4 ounce; oil of origanum, 2 drachms; 
distilled water, 1 pint. 

After this treatment has been pursued for 
the above mentioned length of time, clip off 
the hair over the swelling and apply this 
blister: 

Biniodide of mercury, 1 drachm; oil of 
origanum, 1 drachm; lard, 1 ounce. 

Be careful to tie the horse’s head up for 
twenty-four hours after the application of 
the blister, and repeat the application in two 
weeks if necessary. 

R. P. Lorp, M. R. C. V. 8S. B, 
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Recent Purchases and Sales of Jerseys in 
Baltimore County. 


Mr. F. Von Kapff, whoowns quite a col- 
lection of the choicer specimens of females 
of the Rex family, and who, we supposed, had 
all of this celebrated family, (a family which 


}is rapidly supplanting all others in public 
+ favor). to which one breeder is entitled, has 


recently returned from Connecticut, where he 


‘| purchased two fine daughters of Cash Boy 


2248, who cur readers will recollect is a son 
of Rex, out of his half sister Dido of Middle- 
field, and whose picture and show record we 
publish in this issue (See letter of *X” on 
the Rex blood elsewhere in this issue. 

- Besides the 55 head of Jerseys lately taken 
from our county by Mesers. Jennings & 
Hoover, an account of which we gave in our 
last, Mr. W. 8S. Shields, of J. T. & W. 8: 
Shields, Bean’s Station, East Tennessee, 
have purchased in Baltimore the following 
Jerseys : 

From Mr. Jno. E. Phillips, Lady Oaks 84 
6304, by Imp. Baltimore Boy 837 ; dam, Imp. 
Lady Oaks 2081. This cow is a full sister 
to Mr. Phillips’ cow Lady Oaks 2d 5246, 
that made a record of 15 tbs. 2 ozs. last year, 
and a member of Mr. Phillips’ prize herd at 
the State Fair in October. Ruby of Oak- 
land 6634, by Imp. Baltimore Boy 837, dam 
Clarice 2d 5282, a cow that milks 17 quarts 
per day. They also purchased from Mr. 
Phillips five heifer calves, by Alroy 3212, 
out of good cows, one of them being out of 
Mr. Phillips’ prize heifer Placida 2d 11098; 
and from Mr. Phillips’ cow Lady Oaks 2d, 
mentioned above, they take a handsome 
solid colored bull calf, by Alroy 3212. From 
Mr. Jas. W. Tyson, they purchased three 
very handsome and rich cows, viz: Bern- 
hart 11038, Elsie’s Nan 6208 and Omeda 7239, 
all in calf; and from Mr. Jesse Tyson, Poin- 
settia 9964 and Flighty 9920, these being two 
of Mr. Tyson’s very best cows. From 
Messrs. Clarke & Jones, the heifer Spark- 
ling Eyes, by Alroy 3212, dam Lady Sparkle 
10572. 

The Messrs. Shields have quite a choice 
herd at home of fine Jerseys, comprising 
much of the blo d of Niobe 99, Europa 121, 
(a grand old cow in breeding), Mereury 432, 
Echo 81, Lawrence 61, Lady Mary 1148, 
Oak Leaf 769 and Pansy 8. They are de- 
termined to have one of the finest herds in 
the south, and to that end (and very judi- 
ciously in our mind) they endeavored to se- 
cure the refusal of the calf of Mr. Seth’s 
prize cow Arawana Buttercup 6252, if a 
bull, offering for it, in that case, $500. This 
calf, when it comes, will be by Cash Boy, 
the son of Rex, out of one of the prize cows 
of Maryland, Dido of Middlefield, and will 
therefore possess a rare combination of choice 
blood. It would be a shame to allow this 
calf, ifa bull, to leave Maryland, and if our 
breeders showed the same energy and fore- 
sight to possess themscives of good males 
that they have as to females, he would not 
be permitted to go. We wish Mr. Shields 
every good fortune with his herd, and we 
would be pleased at any time to hear from 
it and what it is doing. 





Sales of Cotswolds. 


I herewith enclose for publication in your 
widely circulated journa!, recent sales of 
Cotswold sheep that I have made, which 
were effected in due proportion through ad- 
vertising in your journal._ I find trade good 
for good stock, and had it not been for the 
excessive drouth of the last season, which 
cut pasturage short, I should have made still 
greater efforts to -have effected sales. I am 
however pleased to make the following re- 
port: Sold one ram lamb to J, T, Ballenger, 
St. Mary's County, for $25; one yearling 
ram to Samuel Ringgold, Kent Island, for 
$45; two ewes to 8. G. Boyd, of York, Pa., 
for $50; one two-year-old ram to Wm. F. 








and one yearling ram to G. 8. Owens, §q. 
yannah, Ga., for $140; my imported two. 
year-old ram, “ Royal Sherburne” to Col. W, 
L. Washington, of West Virginia, for $195. 
one ewe to J. B. Brown, Centreville, Md, 
pfor $17, and five ewes to J. Bowie Gray, Esq, 
of Fredericksburg, Va., a breeder of Register. 
ed Short-Horns, Poland-Chinas and Cots. 
wold Sheep. These ewes were sired by 
Golden Locks and Duke of Gloucester, and 
in lamb by“ #1 Sherburne.” 

Mr, Gray has a fine flock of ewes, which 
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were bred from the flock of Col. Ware, of Pu 
‘Virginia, who was acknowledged at one time alot 
as the best breeder in the United States, ] wy 
¢an Sell all'the stock I raise and more too,and JE 
encourage @ more extensive engagement in \ slo’ 
the business, as the country is large, and the ord 
more competition there is the more the de. ont 
mand increases. I have just added to my ‘ 
flock a prize winner at the Royal Agricul. ‘ 
tural Society, England, and he is the best ram we 
lamb I ever!saw, with a prospective fleece of a 
20 to 22 Ibs. wool.. We are anxiously await- ” 
ing the publication of the prize essays on the 
different subjects proposed by yourselves, 
and have no doubt but that greater interest ial 
will be manifested in the circulation of Tre - 
AMERICAN FARMER on account of the . 
move. _ Yours truly, Ep. C. Leca. m 
Kent Island, Ma., Jan. 18th, 1882. - 
pl 
Bee Notes } for February. 4 
Doubtless the bees will require different T 
management during February, in this and a tl 
more Southern latitude, from -last season, u 
and about the middle of the month, if the n 
days are fine and the bees flying briskly, 
they should be examined, and all filth re- 
moved from the hives If they are not strong } 


enough to cover all their combs, put in the 
division board and confine them to only as 
many combs as they can cover well. Feed- 
ing should be commenced as soon as they 
begin to bring in the pollen. The very best 
feeder for this purpose is the covered block, 
or shuck feeder, used on the honey board, 
directiy over the cluster of bees. Cut a slot 
in the honey board, from the centre, from 
side to side, about eight inches long by one 
inch wide ; place two of the entrance feeders 
over this slot, and snug together so no heat 
from the bees can escape; over the holes in 
top of boxes lay a flat piece of tin or a piece 
of glass; cover with the mat and keep all 
tucked up snug, for the loss of heat is a cor- 
responding loss of bees Don’t fail to keep 
all snug about the top of the hive. 

Sugar syrup is the very best feed, and ten 
to twelve pounds of granulated, or best coffee 
sugar, to one gallon of water, will make it 
about right. As soon as the days get warm 
enough for the bees to fly briskly, put out 
the rye flour or buckwheat flour in some 
warm, sunny place where the bees can find 
it, and you will soon sce them “ load up.” , 
placed in empty combs and laid in so. 
sunny part of the yard, they will ‘take it 
much faster. It must be taken indoors in 
rainy weather, or covered up. 

If any queenless colonies are found, unite 
them with the weak ones. A queenless col- 
ony will seldom carry pollen early in the 
spring. Watch all colonies that carry none, 
and attend to them carly or they will dwindle 
away. 

This is an excellent time to make selec- 
tions of stock for the coming season. Don’t 
} put it off too late; everything should be got 
in readiness beforehand. Many bee-keepers 
fail to get a crop of honey because of this 
neglect on their part. Every successful bee- 
keeper has his hives, sections, comb. founda- 
tions, all in readiness for the season, and 
when the time comes he can easily give his 
bees what they require. 

I cannot, more forcibly express myself on 
this important subject than by quoting from 
an atticle from the able pen of Dr. J. P. H. 
Brown, in the Bés-Keeper's Magatine for Tin: 
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Ford, Maryland, for $20; six yearling ewes 
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month: “* We can be busy laying our plans 


for the coming s¢ason,-and preparing hives, 
, honey boxes, and such appliances as will be 


needed. ,To defer, to put off, seems to be a 
weak (strong) point in human nature. One 
of the great sources of failure in bee-keeping 
is in not having things ready at the right 
time. We wait until our actual need is upon 
us; then we send off for bees, hives, queens, 
sections, extractors, ctc,, and expect .them 
right away. Some hardly wait until the 
order has reached its destination, but write 
a postal card—‘ Why don’t you send right 
along those things?’ It is not the intent of 
this article to be any apology for that class 
of supply dealers who are constitutionally 
slow coaches and are dilatory in filling 
orders, but to urge bee-keepers to send their 
orders for supplies in advance of the time 
when they shall need the goods. It is the 
duty of every supply dealer to fill orders he 
reccives with the utmost despatch, and we 
believe all those who have an eye to business 
do it; at least, they use their best endeavors.” 
The same writer adds: “When bees are 
rearing brood they consume their stores rap- 
idly. Hence when you feed, either give it 
as fast as they will take it up until they get 
enough to last them until they can gather 
from the flowers, or feed in small quantities 
every other day until the middle of March, 
The results are about the same, ahd the first 
plan is less laborious. There is to be no 
‘half-way station’ in this feeding business. 
To feed for a while and then quit and allow | 
the bees to starve at last is indicative of 
unpardonable carelessness and bad manage- 
ment.” Cc. H. &. 
Sunny Side Apiary, Baltimore. 
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Montgomery County Farmers’ Convention. 


We gave in our last,a brief abstract of the 
proceedings of this body of progressive far- 
mers. We have since received from the 
officers of the Convention a fuller account, 
accompanied with the reports of the several 
associations connected with the Convention, 
from which we make some extracts. (The 
jocal matters. we omit.) 

Senrorn Cius.—The report of this Club, 
which is now in its 38th year, was read, from 
which we learn that there has been “ no evi- 
dence of diminished interest, nor of failing 
spirit” during the past year—the average at- 
tendance of the members being 12, out of 14 
members. The National Grange at its late 
meeting in Washington, avowed the confes- 
sion that a mistake had been made in putting 
all their strength upon one main principle, 
which was co-operation. Important as that 
is, co-operation alone cannot build up a 
Grand National Institution in these United 
States of America. There is another princi- 
ple and power needed, It is in and by edu- 
cation added to co-operation that the great 
work can be accomplished. It is indeed the 
truth that agriculture seriously lacks a sys- 
tem of education adapted to real needs. When 
euch culture becomes the possession of farm- 
ers generally, we shall not hear complaints 
of the uncertairty and unreliability of their 
experience, nor of the disrespectful and con- 
temptuous language now so commonly ap- 
plied to our fraternity. 

The members of the club are reported as 
being mostly opposed to sowing clover on 
the snow; nearly all agree that the right 
time to sow upon growing wheat is indicated 
by the cracked condition of the soil, whether 
that comes in February, March or April. In 
regard to ensilage, each appeared to wish 
that his neighbor would make a fair trial of 
it. Hedges are being more and more used. 
In the second year the advice was to cut off, 
and not bend over. Best fertilizers for pota- 
toes is considered to be that known as Bond’s 
$40 per Ton, The best sheep pasture had not 
been plowed for 25 years. Millet seemed to 
be growing in favor last year. The question 
of a Dog Law coming up, it was stated that 
800 sheep lind been killed in a space of mod- 


crate extent, within two years. Experi- 
ments had proved the great advantage of 
deepening ice-houses. The last enterprise 
noted in the club books was the subscription 
for 6 tons of the ground limestone, to come 
from Hagerstown. 

CROP SUMMARY OF THE SENIOR CLUB. 


Acres. r acre, 
WOME... Eek ‘See 289 18 bushels 
SD. ashes apiscz ceteats 254 8 barrels 
TAREE 0.9000 6.8640 pdbe'ec ected 40 28 bushels 
GT ocncdedinihre 4 cdasy 281 
De rr 40 80 bushels 
MED idles oddd oddb onde ill 170 1% head 


EnTEeRPRIsE CLuB.—This club is in its 
sixteenth summer, and is represented as 
sprightly as any belle at that age, although 
the minutes of 1881 show a slight falling off 
in attendance, the average being 10} mem- 
mers at each meeting. The report says that 
a great advance has been made in the 
past sixteen years in the comforts of our 
homes. A member of the Enterprise ‘is 
hardly considered in good standing with us 
unless he has, within a year, either built a 
new house or added to his old one, bought a 
farm or two. or been elected to the Legisla- 
ture. 

Last spring the first silo in the county, 
yet reported, was built by a member of this 
Club. It was filled with rye and corn, and 
has worked satisfactorily. 

The crack potato growers say that it will 
pay to plow land twice before: planting. 
They claim that land thus treated will retain 
moisture better, and this is an essential of 
successful potato raising. Most members 
think it better to raise horses than mules. 
The best way to mark off corn or potato 
rows where the land is very rolling, is to run 
them with a slight fall around the hills, no 
matter how crooked they become. Then 
each furrow takes off its own water, and 
there can be no accumulation to produce an 
uusightly wash. The rule of one of our 
members, never to leave: husked corn out in 
the field over night, if adbered to only in a 
measure, would have prevented many bar- 
rels of corn frem being injured by excespive 
rains the past November. 

CROP SUMMARY OF ENTERPRISE CLUB. 


Acres. per acre. 
W h@ab<00¢.-c er e¢c0 ene 421 7% bush. 
rel RE LS 42. Serta 307 6 1-10 bbl 
Oats ‘ + 7 35 bush 
BHAY ..0- 0000 soeccecees 276 11-6 ton 
POCMIOOS . he cvedecsensd 816 754 bush. 
SRisun sig’ Sie ootwad 168 160 ib h’d. 
Apples sold, 298,bbls. worth $626. 
COO 6.65 5 6 ows ee CWO Wiss i530 STs Ve ewes 9375 lbs. 
CREE oki. 9000 dn en. ndes cate séntannntine anes 570 gals. 


One member reports 2280 lbs. butter from 
11 cows, 207 1-5 lbs. per cow. 

MontcoMERY CLuB.—During the year 
1881 the Club has held fourteen meetings, 
with an average attendance of 14 out of 16 
members. It is the custom to have at each 
meeting an essay written upon some agricul- 
tural subject appropriate to the season of the 
year. The mere fact of exchanging ideas 
seems to bring forth something that the at- 
tentive listencr can learn from. 

One of the most important discussions we 
have had during the season was “ The cx- 
tent of abortion among our dairy herds.” So 
far we have failed to find a cause, much 
less a remedy, for the fearful disease that 
seems to be gradually and resistlessly spread- 
ing. The hay crop does not increase, owing 
partly to the mistake of grazing the land too 
close on our dairy farms, and the practice of 
selling too much off where we have not the 
stock to feed. 

CROP SUMMARY OF MONTGOMERY CLUB. 


Acres. per acre. 
Wheat..... eeeeee cess 18 bush. 
COP: cciccicicoces voce 410 73g bbl. 
HAY... ccvccecveves cece 190 14 ton 
Potatoes....--+-2+ vere 104 884 bush. 
Butter sold, 13,750 lbs. Cream, 2,338 gals. 


In the general proceedings of the conven- 
tion one of the questions discussed was the 
advantage of having a railroad passing 
through our farming community. It was 
agreed that to have a railroad pass through 


j your neighbor's land would be a great benefit 


to the community. Another question “Can an 
effective atid pratticablé law be devised for 





thé protection of sheep from dogs)” This 





question, as usual, occasioned the expression 
of a great many strong and conflicting views. 
The best practical suggestion was that of 
Asa M. Stabler, viz.: that all dogs should 
be required to wear collars and tags, renew- 
able each year, at a suitable place; all those 
found without such collars to be killed. 
Upon a motion, a committee was appointed 
to draft such a law as will meet the case, to. 
be forwarded to our delegates. 

At 12 M. a committee of the ladics of the 
neighborhood had prepared and served a most 
bountiful lunch in the school-house near 
by, for which a rising vote of thanks was 
tendered upon re-assembling in the Hall. 





Horticulture, 


The Orchard and Fruit Garden—February. 


Active out-door operations now begin to 
loom up before the fruit grower as realities ; 
the time for planning and theorizing for the 
closely approaching clash of spades and 
plows with old mother earth is well nigh 
ended. South of this, cre we again prepare 
suggestions for this department of THE 
AMERICAN FARMER, the work of planting, 
pruning, plowing, etc., can be pushed for- 
ward. In our own State these operations 
may possibly be impeded and delayed by 
unsuitable weather, though there will doubt- 
less be some fine days which can be used to 
advantage in finishing up, planting, etc. 

Old apple and other fruit trees with rough 
and shaggy bark can be improved in the ap- 
pearance of their trunks by subjecting them 
to a good scraping with hoe, spade or other 
suitable implement. The winter quarters of 
many insects will, by thie operation, be bro- 
ken up and the insects destroyed. Of course, 
friends suffer alike with enemies, but as the 
enemies always seem to preponderate, we 
prefer to turn them out, and if we have no 
soap-lyes with which to wash the trunks 
after scraping, we resort to white-wash as 
the next best easily available remedy to ren- 
der more complete the destruction of insect 
foes. As to the scraping and tearing away 
of the old and dead bark from the trees, we 
have seen it stated by reputable authority, 
that so far as the after condition of the tree 
thus treated was concerned, it was worse off 
without the old bark hanging around it than 
with it, on the theory that trees are pro- 
tected by such bark from injury by sudden 
changes of weather, from the glare of the sun 
in summer, as also from the extreme cold 
of winter; and also that nature intended it 
for some wise purpose in her great economy, 
otherwise it would not be there. For our 
part, we have a great deal of confidence in 
nature, but. then she clothes sheep, geese, 
etc. with outer coverings the same as she 
does trees, and if left to pursue her course 
with these, said coverings are shed little by 
little, the same as the shaggy outer cover- 
ings of the trees. Still the annual shearing 
to which the sheep are subjected does not 
seem to impair their health; rather the op- 
posite, and gives it an*appearance at once 
in harmony with the demands of the time. 
So with shaggy bark fruit trees; a good 
scraping and washing annually makes them 
presentable to the eyes of a progressive and 
thrifty orchardist. 

’ Grafts for spring use can now be cut, and 
after carefully tying and marking, can be 
buried in the soil or stored away in moist 


* | sawdust or sand in a cool cellar, until wanted 
* | later in the season. 


‘In the Fruit Garden, the planting of rasp- 
berries, blackberrics, gooseberries, currants, 
etc., can be performed when the soil is not 
too wet. It don’t pay to work the soil ina 
garden of any kind where it will not crum- 
ble and crush readily by the stroke of the 
spade or fork, and therefore, planting had 
better be delayed a few days in order to 
catch the ground in good friable condition. 
Strawberries can be platited after danger of 





much freezing weather is past. The roots 
of these do not penetrate sufficiently deep to 
eecape danger of the plants being “heaved 
out” or “throwed” by the frost if set too 
soon, without the additional labor of mulch- 
ing. Grape, gooseberry and currant cut- 
tings can be set out in rows, in accordance 
with instructions given heretofore. The 
coverings or winter protection of half-hardy 
trees or plants should ‘not be removed until 
the certain and permanent arrival of spring 
weather. pe Bis: a 

Everything should be in order and in 
readiness for a vigorous prosecution of work 
when the proper time arrives; but should 
winter tarry and hesitate in his departure, 
it will prove injudicious to attempt to force 
him. Yet, on the whole, impatience is less 
pernicious to fruit growing than laziness— 
perhaps we should ‘have said “a Jaek of 
energy,” but we have ‘got into the habit of 
calling  persimmons—either American or 
Japanese—persimmons, instead of “Fruit of 
the Gods,” owing, we suppose, to the fact 
that we don’t wear our gloves when we are at 
work.’ Intelligent. perseverance ‘in - fruit 
growing, as in other pursuits, is the key that 
invariably opens the gate which bars. the 
road to success. 








Norfolk (Va.) Pomological and Horticul- 
tural Sooiety. | 
- Phe annual meeting was held on January 
14th, and the old officers were re-clected as 
follows: G. B F. Leighton, President ; Gen- 
eral R. L. Page, Hon: J.B. Whitehead, Cap- 
tain W. H. Murdaugh, Vice-Presidents ; Jo- 
seph R. Spratley, Treasurer; J. Richard 
Lewellen, Secretary. Mr. Leighton delivered 
an address in which he said the potato bug 
had made its appearance the past season, 
but with the remedies at hand its progress 
had been arrested and little damage resulted 
from its depredations. ‘Trucking crops suf- 


fered from the effects of drouth, but: they 


were spared the sevcrity that has visited 
many sections of this and other States. - The 
valuable staple, corn, has nearly or quite 
reached an average crop in this lower’ Tide- 
water section. 

In view of the extension of the trucking 
interest into North Carolina, induced by the 
new railroad to Elizabeth City, he recom- 
mended to truckers a reduction of market 
gardening products one-fourth, and substi- 
tute on their stiff soils grass for hay, and pea- 
nut culture of their light lands—the former 
as giving a partial rest to the soil from the 
constant strain upon it in the production of 
vegetables under the stimulants of commer- 
cial fertilizers, as well as a retainer.of money 
at home; the latter as an improver of the | 
soil (with the use of the special fertilizer, 
lime,) and at the same time. giving a crop 
that can be held one or more years for mar- 
ket. 

The peanut product has assumed an unex- 
pected importancé in the Tidewater section, 
and as the demand keeps fully upto the 
production, this diversion from: trucking is 
worthy of special attention. 

The point taken for the reduction of the 
trucks grows out of the fact that our’ trans- 
portation lines evidence an average annual 
increase of about eight per cent. on the pre- 
vious year. This being in excess of the grow- 
ind demand North, if dropped to the market 
demands, we would find the business would 
be nearly restored to its former profit, this be- 
ing the controlling centre of these products. 


GROUND LIME. 

Perhaps some of you noticed last year Pro- 
fessor Webster’s reply to my note asking the 
relative value of ground oyster shell lime 
and lime from burned oyster shells. ‘In cor- 
roboration of the Professor's views, ‘will say 
that I addressed a note to Mr. Albert Dodge 
on the subject: Ht teplits that he used 
what he ctuld obtain, (only about one ton) 


i 


Gi sweet potatoes, That he manuted all the 
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rows, and on the portion he used the shell 


lime, the yield was from seventy-five to one 
hundred per cent. more than from the land 
treated in the same way without the shell 


. lime. He used it at the rate of one ton to the 


acre. Ina recent interview with the Profes- 
sor he advanced the idea that it could be 
utilized as an excellent basis for fertilizers 
with the addition of phosphates, and other 
requisites, from which burned lime must be 
excluded. 





Grape Planting. 

As the season for planting is approaching, 
a few words may perhaps not come amiss in 
giving my experience to those, thinking 
about planting for the market, 

After trying different ways-without much 
satisfaction, I have adopted{the following, 
which, though not new, may suit the views 
of others as well as it has mine. Select a 
piece of good land- where the water does not 
lie—land that has not been worked for a 
year or two. Plough in the fall if possibic, 
in the spring cross-plough, then give a good 
dressing of raw bone, say about one thou- 
sand pounds to the acre. Cross-harrow the 
ground and lay the rows off eight feet each 
way, planting the.vines in the cross. The 
ground between the vines can then be used 
for some other crop. The grapes thus have 
plenty of room to grow, and are easy to 
work, especially if the crop is all planted in 
hills. 

Plant two-year-old plants if possible, short- 
cning them, in to about one foot at the time 
of planting; and if well worked the first 
year that is all thatis required. The second 
spring, set a good stout chestnut or cedar 
post or pole alongside’of each vine, trim your 
vine down to about eighteen inches and tie 
up to the pole. After the vines commence 
growing they ought to be trimmed off to two 
shoots. These require going over once or 
twiee during the growing season and having 
alight tie given them to keep up the vines 
off the ground. Also if foo much fruit shows, 
it ought to be thinned out, as strong vines 
are more the object this season than fruit. 
The third season, if the vines are properly 
attended to, they will produce a good crop 
of grapes ; and the ground, if properly work- 
ed and manured, will in the same time have 
paid the expenses of working the grapes. 
The most paying varieties for market I have 
yet come acrose is the Concord, with a few 
Hartford Prolific fur early ones, as they are 
ripe and gone by the tame the Concords com- 
mence. R. Vuicent, JR. 

Baltimore County, Md. 


Pleagure Grounds and Greenhouse. — 
February, 1882. 


By W. D. BRACKENRIDGE, Florist and Nursery 
man, Govanstown, Baltimore Co., Md. 








PLEASURE GROUNDS. 

It is not every man who takes hold of 
gardening or farming, by which to carn a 
competent livelihood, that succeeds, and this 
lack of success may procced from the absence 
of a proper training of the mind £0 as to 
comprehend the principles which underlie 
the proper treatment of different soils, caus- 
ing them to return the most favorable results. 
Some men get along very well after many 
years’ experience entirely their own, while 
a neighbor whose faculties of observation 


‘and reflection are not so kecn has all his 


efforts regulated by rote and not by reason. 
This ought not so to be, seeing that access 
can easily be had to periodical works, where 
both the practical and theoretical teachings 
on horticulture and agriculture form the 
leading theme, and which obtuse and unre- 
flecting minded men should consult. 

There are on the other hand some men 
who read little, but by being gifted with an 
impressive genius which stamps success on 
everything they touch, sometimes going 80 
far as striving to overthrow the course of 
nature rather than act as her assistant. 





We are frequently told that in order to 
make intelligent gardencrs and farmers 
young men destined for either of these pur- 
suits should be sent at an early age to some 
horticultural or agricultural school or col- 
lege, to have the rudiments necessary after- 
wards to leaye an indelible impression on 
théir minds as future cultivators of the soil. 
Now we have been associated with many 
graduates from such schools destined for 
both professions, and we honestly confess 
that neither their practical nor theorctical 
knowledge excceded. that of such as had 
never been within the walls of onc of these 
institutions. 

By the above remarks it is not to be in- 
ferred that we condemn schools of the kind; 
they are in our estimation just the thing 
wanted for training up the young gardener 
and farmer, provided the proper kind of 
tuition is afforded, and time given the 
pupil to thoroughly comprehend the ap- 
plication of what he has been taught. But 
if a man has got a clear head and an un- 
daunted spirit to succeed he will be greatly 
aided in his pursuits by taking lessons on 
chemistry, zoology and botany in some of 
our public schools, which would greatly 
assist any onc in an intelligent cultivation of 
the soil, thus enabling him to know some- 
thing of the constituent parts of the same; 
what kind of fertilizer it wants, and what 
kind of crop it is likely to sustain best. 
These last are problems which every gar- 
dener and ‘farmer’should study and put in 
practice on every available opportunity. 

The present season of the year is some- 
what unpropitious for carrying on any very 
extensive improvements belonging to the 
pleasure garden, but the industrious man 
will always find some kind of work which 
ought and can be done now, and be out of 
the way when a multitude of necessary jobs 
will be pressing him hard when spring opens. 

In open weather all ruts in roads should 
be filled up, then run a heavy roller over the 
whole ; while gutters and drains ought to be 
cleaned of sand, leaves and other obstruc- 
tions, so that all water may pass off freely, 
while neatness and good order may prevail 
wherever one may turn himself. 

Give air during the day to cold frames and 
pits whenever the weather is moderate, and 
sec to it that house or ground mice have not 
found a lodgment inside, and if so, in order 
to rid yourself of them, soak a ‘ew peas in 
water strongly impregnated with arsenic, 
then cover them lightly in a pot of light 
earth or sand and place the whole where the 
mice can readily reach them—to their detri- 
ment. 

Very little watering is required to keep 
plants in cold frames in good condition dur- 
ing the winter or dormant seasqn. 


We continue our remarks on a few more 
of our native trees, which ought from the 
beauty of their form and unique foliage find 
a place in our parks and lawns, and the first 
one we notice is the Willow Oak (Quercus 
Phellos), a tree ranging from fifty to seventy 
feet in height, “of good form, having long 
narrow willow formed leaves, and bearing 
smal]! acorns, which do not come to maturity 
until the second year. It is not what we 
would call a social tree, but found scattered 
thinly through low woods of other oaks, and 
contrasts well with the lobed leaved kinds 


The next is the Swamp or Pin Oak (Quer- 
cus palustris), the form or outline of this tree 
is what we term handsome; medium in size, 
throwing out numerous branches almost 
down to the ground, which bear. beautiful 
sinuated leaves and small acorns; these like 
the last take two years to come to perfection. 

The Chestnut Oak (Quercus Castanea) is 
another well marked and attractive kind, 
having a broad branching head, which bears 
leaves which very much resemble the com- 
mon Sweet Chestnut. In many parts of 
Maryland it is found assembled in large 
groups. 








GREENHOUSE. 

A careful cultivator will not neglect to 
keep up as much heat as will prevent all 
frosts from penetrating; but be it remem- 
bered that an excessive high temperature is 
as detrimental to plants as an unduly low one. 
Sixty-five degrees is high enough for a 
mixed collection of so called greénhouse 
plants, and not permitting the thermometer 
to fall much below forty degrees. Farther, 
the watering of plants in an indiscriminate 
manner during the dead of winter is fertile 
in producing sick subjects, particularly such 
as are in a semi-dormant state; these should 
get no more than would Keep them alive and 
plump, while those in a growing state re- 
quire much more, observing in fine weather 
to syringe overhead with soft tepid water ; 
but in doing this avoid throwing it on such 
things as the expanded flowers of Camellias 
and Azaleas, 

Put in cuttings of Geraniums, Coleus, 
Achyranthes, Alternantheras, with such 
other soft wooded plants suitable for bed- 
ding out purposes ; these when well rooted 
should be potted into thumb pots, and by 
pinching bach when they get a few inches 
high will be nice stocky specimens by plant- 
ing out time. 

Seed should now be sown of Centaureas, 
Mignonette, Sweet Alyssum, Petunias, and 
such other things as may be wanted. Secds 
germinate better now than they will do far- 
ther on in the season. Heat, moisture and 
shade are the three elements necessary to 
secure success in raising plants in this way. 

Cinerarias and Calceolarias will require 
several shifts into larger pots as they progress 
in growth; they will bloom well when moved 
into seven or eight inch pots; both are sub- 
ject to the attacks of green fly and red spider, 
therefore should be kept in a cool part of the 
house near to the glass. Water will destroy 
the red spider, and tokpcco smoke will kill 
the green fly. 

* We write fur the benefit of those having 
private greenhouses, and would suggest to 
such as have charge of the same that they re- 
arrange the plants on the stages at least once 
every two weeks; this prevents the plants 
from becoming lopsided, and the change as- 
sists in giving a greater interest to the col- 
lection. 


=o 


Kitchen Garden—February. 





The Editor notices a slight misappreben- 
sion on the part of “R. 8. C.” in his article 
on the cabbage worm, and Kindly gives me 
an opportunity to rectify it. In doing so I 
should like to make several other corrections. 
First, I have not called in question the hot 
water remedy. It is an old and well-known 
remedy for the worm on sma!'l patches of 
cabbage, and it must be equally effective on 
a large scale if properly applied. How to do 
it in a satisfactory manner will require some 
thought and experience. Then, again, it was 
a neighbor and not I who recommended 
hand-picking. Still, I know of a man in St. 
Mary's county, Md., who saved his eabbages 
last fall by this means. The children ¢‘d 
the work before and after school hours. Of 
course, it is vain to attempt it after the 
worms have got well ahead. In this con- 
nection the arithmetical question proposed 
looks to me like this: If it takes one man 
more than he can do to bail the water from 
arunning stream, how many will it take to 
bail the water from an indefinite number of 
such streams. 

The “large grower,” so far as we can 
judge, in picking from one plant-was in 
reality picking from the field at large, al- 
though the worms were kind enough to save 
him some steps. Thirdly, in mentioning air- 
slaked lime, I expressly said that it don't 
hurt the worms, but that they show a greal 
dislike to it. For instance, if lime is sprink- 
led so as to make a ring of some size and a 
worm placed therein, it will crawl around 











very many times before it will ventiire to 
cross it. Further, I repeat that the worms 
here left a frame of cauliflower immediately. 
after an application of lime; bat 1 drew no 
conclusion, as it may have been caused by . 
some other reason. I am no authority op 
worms or anything else and am heartily glad 
to hear of suggestions for the check of this 
pest. The enfeebling effect of the drouth on 
the plants doubtless gave the enemy an ad. 
vantage that he may not soon enjoy again, 
Still it behooves us to be wide awake and, if 
possible, better prepared for his attack. 
During the month little can be done in the 
garden, but much may be done in the way 


of planning and preparation. Some think | 


they forward the work by drawing out man.‘ 
ure, but I have always preferred to draw 
when actually wanted. The best place for 
manure just now is inthe heap. Bean poles 
should be prepared, and pruning of grape. 
vines, currants, etc. finished up, if not al. 
ready done. Seeds should be got early and 
those who have a greenhouse would do 
well to test some of the leading kinds. If 
only fifty per cent. grow, then, of course, we 
must sow twice as thickly and buy twice as 
much seed as we otherwise would. Hot-bed 
making will be in order from the middle of 
the month onward. Those not skilled in 
the business had better wait a few weeks 
longer. A hot-bed requires more attention 
as to airing than a greenhouse, and mistakes 
are thus often made by beginners. But mis- 
takes are necessary to success, and a little 
experience is worth a page of printed direc- 
tions. A thorough shaking up of the stable 
litter, at least twice, a moderate treading 
down of the same in the bed, and six or eight 
inches of light earth after the violent heat 
has passed away are some of the cssentials. 
And when one bed has been formed it will 
be time to gather material fur another, and 
some will require a third bed or series of 
beds, for we never secm to have room 
enough in whicly to stow away our spring 
treasures. Joun Wartson. 





The Cabbage Worm Again. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

No doubt we may expect a visit from this 
pest again next season, but this is not ex- 
actly the meaning of my title. A remedy 
given by our Alabama correspondent has 
been called into question by the gentleman 
who writes up the Vegetable Garden in 
Tue FARMER, on account of the difficulty 
of applying scalding water to the plants to 
destroy thestriped cabbage worm. We have 
our correspondent’s word for it, that by 
means of scalding water applied from a 
watering pot once a week, directly upon his 
cabbage, he succeeded in saving two acres 
which netted him four cents per pound, 
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while not one hundred heads were saved, to 
his knowledge, in his neighborhood. 0: a 


great need in this matter is actual exp¢ 
ence. We may have to abandon the culture 
of cabbage for a few years to come, which 
means the absence from the tables of rich 
and poor alike of this popular vegetable. It 
then follows that whatever of practical cx- 
perience we may obtain from others should 
be gratefully accepted, especially when no 
better remedics are suggested. Mr. Watson 
recommends hand-picking, but had he come 
in this section last September he would never 
have made the suggestion. 

Now for experience in this matter, nearly 
every grower of cabbage in Anne Arundel 
county attempted this until forced to give it 
up in despair. One large grower told me of 
his attempt to keep one plant clear of worms 
by daily hand-picking. This was kept up 
until the plant disappeared from view. Now 
for a little figuring in mental arithmetic. If 
it takes one hand more than he can do to 
keep one plant clear, how many will it take 
to hand-pick a field of fifty thousand or 
more ? 

Mr. Watson also suggests air-slaked lime. 
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This may do for the common green worm, 
the larva of the white ‘and yellow butterfly, 
but had no effect under my observation with 
the latest cnemy. They bore into the centre 
of the heads and are quite out of its reach, 
even if they cared for the application. Be- 
sides, the lime heading up with the cabbage 
imparts an unpleasant look and flavor when 
cooked. It may not be out of place to state 
here that several growers near Baltimore, in 
desperation, at last applied Paris green, with 
little or no effect. Thus it will appear that 
all remedies were cxhausted in the attempt 
to save the crop. We are convinced that 
the best plan is to cease growing them for 
several ycars, when having nothing to feed 
upon, the worms will naturaly disappear. 
In regard to the difficulty in applying scald- 
ing water to a large patch, we think it can 
be done quickly and conveniently, by having 
near the patch one or several large swing- 
ing iron kettles holding a barrel or more 
each of water, under which a brisk fire may 
be keptup. Nothing short of an application 
which will be instant death to the worms 
will be of any avail. The scalding water 
will kill them instantly without injuring the 
cabbages. Probably the best remedy is the 
destruction of the brown miller which de- 
posits the eggs. <A friend of mine who no- 
ticed their habits closely, informed me that 
he had observed them more active at night-. 
fall than at any other time; and suggests 
that large fires be kept burning around the 
fields for a few nights, which would attract 
and destroy large numbers. A half barrel, 
smeared well inside with tar and containing 
a lighted candle, would no doubt be of 
good service, besides being less expensive. 
There is no doubt but the eggs are depoited 
mostly at night, as I have never observed 
the miller at work during the daytime. 

It is said by those that profess to know 
that. the worm so troublesome the past sea- 
son is the same that has destroyed the cab- 
bage crops of the south during the past few 
years, and that its extension as far north 
was owing to the unprecedented long spell 
of hot, dry weather last summer. Perhaps 
some of your southern readers could give us 
some information on this point through the 
columns of THE Farmer. ‘The worm in 
question is about one inch in length, of a 
green color, striped along the back with bars 
of black and white. In crawling, it has the 
doubling-up motion of the common measur- 
ing worm. R. 8. ©. 

Anne Arundel County, Md., Jan. 19. 


Minerals, Etc., Received. 

Of two specimens from “Subscriber,” in 
IIoward county, received January 7th.— 

One specimen is pure white quartz crys- 
tallized. Ifin large quantities, it may be of 
use to the qaeensware manufacturers or 
glasshouses. 

The other specimen is yellow quartz, 
(amorphous), and has a streak of yellow sul- 
phuret of copper through it, sufficient to 





make it quite an object to investigaic the : 


matter thoroughly, as there ought to be more 
copper where the specimen comes from. This 
specimen hag also a good showing for car- 
rying gold, but only an assay can decide this. 

The sample of supposed “marl” from a 
subscriber in Queen Ann's County, Mary- 
land, cent us, is not marl, and does not cor- 
tain a trace of lime. Its composition is 
purely alumina and sand of no special value. 

LEaMiNN & MaGen. 





Messrs. R. G. Cuase & Co., who adver- 


tise for agents in this issue, offer as special- 
ties a number of new fruits which promise 
to find a place in popular estimation as 
profitable market sorts. Amongst these are 
Kiefer’s Hybrid pear, the Langford Seedling 
and Yellow Transparent apples, the Cham- 
pion quince, Queen currant, etc. 
the qualifications they demand, secking oc- 
cupation, are recommended to address them 
on the subject 
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G2 At the office of THE AMERICAN FARMER 
are located the offices of the following organiza- 
tions, of each of which its proprietor, Wm. B. 
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Maryland State Grange, P. of H. 

Agricultural Society of Baltimore Co. 

Also, of the Maryland Peultry Club, 
Geo. O. Brown, Secretary. 
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Our Subscription List. 


In our last we noticed the fact that our re- 


| ceipt for the present volume had increased 


fifty per cent. over those of last year up to 
the same date, and the same ratio has been 
maintained up to the end of January, which, 
considering the unpropitious weather, may 
be considered as a very favorable showing. 
But with the greater inducements presented, 
we ought this year to double our subscription 
list. We thank our numerous friends for 
their aid, and hope they wili continue their 
offorts in behalf of the old FARMER. 


Our offer of premiums does not expire for 
several months, and we hope many more than 
have yet done so will avail themselves of 
them. We have already sent out a consider- 
able number, al} so far as heard from giving 
satisfaction, and a number of friends of THE 
AMERICAN FARMER have forwarded partial 
lists to which they expect to make Jiberal 
additions. It shonld be borne in mind that 
the names can be sent on as secured with the 
money, and when they obtain the number 
aimed at, they can demand the premium, 
which we will forward promptly. 





The Poultry and Pigeon Show. 


As we go to press, the exhibition. of the 
Maryland Poultry and Pigeon Club is in 
progress at laine’s Hall, in this city, and the 
display is.a handsom2 and interesting one 
and creditable to the new association. ‘here 
are some five hundred coops, comprising al- 
most every cstablished variety. We advise 
all our readers who are so situated that they 
can do so, to visit this gathering of the feath- 
ered tribes. 





. Announcement. 


It gives us great pleasure to aunounce 
that > Thomas Pollard, of Virginia, late 
Commissioner of Agriculture of that State, 
has become associated in the editorial con- 
trol of Taz American Farmer, and will 
have immediate charge and supervision of 
those subjects especially concerning the ag- 
riculture of his State. 

Dr. Pollard is so well known to the farm- 
ers and planters of Virginia that he will 
need no introduction from us, his work in 
the orzanization and management of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, from which he has 
just retired, having demonstrated at once 
his practical ability .and his progressive 
views. We congratulate our readers on the 
fact that his connection with our journal 
makes available a rich experieuce and a 
large acquaintance with the problems now 
demanding attention from the agriculturists 
of Virginia as "well as coterminous States ; 
and we believe, with the already liberal pa- 
tronage we receive from Virginia, that—as 
in the times when those eminent Virginia 
agriculturists and writers, Edmund Ruffin 
and Willoughby Newton were regular con- 
tributors to its pages—so, now, the associa- 
tion of Dr. Pollard with its direction will 
add largely to the circulation and influence 
of the Old Pioncer, which was so early and 
has beet so long favored and honored by the 
support of the best men among the agricul- 
turists of the Old Dominion. 


Sale of Percheron Horses. 


As will be seen by the notice on our ad- 
vertising pages, the entire lot of Percherons 
imported by Wm. T. Walters will be sold in 
this city at public auction on the 22d of 
March. These horses have heretofure been 
described in our columns, and are the best 
representatives of this celebrated race ever 
brought into this country. Chosen under 
peculiarly favorable circumstances in their 
‘home, they have now become thoroughly ac- 
climated, and will be as their predecessors 
have been, efficient agents in the improve- 
ment of the heavy draft horses of this coun- 
try. The value of the Percheron and his 
crosses as the farmers’ horse is becoming 
every day more firmly established, and the 
specimens now to be offered may be said 
with confidence to embody the essential 
good points of the breed in their highest de- 
velopment. The attention of farmers’ clubs 
and other organizations is directed to the 
opportunity this sale affords of securing a 
stallion whose influence in the improvement 
of the horscs in their respective neighbor- 
hoods will be worth many times the cost. 


Insurance of Farm Stock. 


The announcement elsewhere in this issue 
of the People’s Live Stock Insurance Com- 
pany, organized for protection against loss 
by death from disease or accident of farm 
and other live stock cannot fail to attract at- 
tention. The management of this new 
corporation is in capable and energetic 
hands, and especial care has been taken to 
free its operations from all the objectionable 
features which have often made the insur- 
ance of live stock a business full of risk and 
uncertainty. Special provisions have been 
made adapting the security provided to the 
requirements of farmers, and with the ex- 
emptions from loss which its operations now 
offer there is no reason why our farmers 
should not protect themselves against loss 
by the death of their horses and cattle as 
they do their houses and barns against dam- 
age by fire. 
the favor of our readers. 











Tue Farmer's ANNUAL Hanp-Book for 
1882, by Drs. Armsby and Jenkins. Price 50 
cents. From Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, we have a copy of a very use- 
ful little volume of this tlle, containing a 
blank space for memoranda for every day in 
the year and a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation for the farmer, in a compact form 
and easy of access, for which he would oth- 





erwise have to search through many vol- 
umes. It is a publication which deserves 
to be, well supported. 


—_—— 


‘We commend this company to | o 


Prize Essays. 

It will be borne in mind that February 
10th is the date by which these are to be de- 
livered to the publishers of THe AMERICAN 
Farmer.* There is still time remaining for 
any persons who have delayed entering the 
contest to prepare their manuscripts. We 
hope to have some very valuable papers to 
present to our readers. 


ad 

The Maryland Breeders’ Association, 

In our notice of this new organization, the 
types should have made it read that it is not 
its purpose to hold exhibitions. A commit- 
tee appointed to-consult with the various 
associations of merchants and others with 
reference to a large exhibition here next fall 
is making, as we understand, satisfactory 
progress, and has received assurances of sub- 
stantial aid, and at the last meeting of the 
directors an invitation was received from the 
Maryland State Agricultural Society asking 
the co-operation with it of the Breeders’ As- 
sociation, in the event of the National Asso- 
ciation deciding not to hold its first fair here. 


—<--e~ 


The Gunpowder Farmers’ Club 


Met January 28th at Col. W. 8. Frank- 
lin’s, at Ashland. The late date prevents 
our giving~a full report of the discussions. 
The.club resolved to. press the Legislature to 
abolish the compulsory inspection and 
weighing by State officials of hay and other 
farm products sold in Baltimore, and deter- 








-| mined to.yisit Annapolis in a body to impress 


their views on the members. 





Personal. 

Mr. Orestes ‘Pierce, of East ‘Baldwin, 
Maine, an extensive breeder of Jerseys and 
the owner of most; if not all of the males of 
the celebrated Scituate family,:paid usa hur- 
ried visit a few days ago, on his return from 
the south. -He made the acquaintance of 
several of our Maryland breeders.ahd, we 
believe, visited some of the Baltimoré county 
herds. We hope to hear from him his opin- 
ion of southern Jerseys in general, and par- 
ticularly of those of this vicinity. 


=. 


Encouraging Words. 





In our correspondence at this season, we 
receive many tokens*of the good will and 
kind feelings of our subscribers; and we 
choose a few. as showing the general opinion 
as to the change in THe FarmeER. 


’ “JT think your semi-monthly a glorious 

one indeed. It is good all through. How I 

should like to shake the hands of the patri- 

arch A. B. Davis for his clear and honest 

views.” R. E. Duvaut. 
Harford County, Md. 


“T think the change you have made is a 
step forward. You have 7 best wishes for 
its success.” . F, Barney. 

Queen Anne’s County, Ma. 


“T am glad to know you have made the 
change in THE AMERICAN FARMER. I wish 
I could receive it once a week.” 

Monroe County, W. Va. R.A. Donor. 


“Though a lawyer, yet I am still a farmer 
who bas for that profession (for such farm- 
ing really is) the most enthusiastic fondness ; 
and of the farm papers which I take, none 
are more appreciated than the veteran 
AMERICAN FARMER” J. C. WEEMs. 

Prince William County, Va. 


“That your new departure may. be so suc- 
cessful and remunerative as to give us a 
weekly peep at you, is the sincere wish 

f F. B. STEINER.’ 
Anne Arundel County, Ma> 


“T consider it one of the most valuable ag- 
ricultural journals within my knowledge, 
and I subscribe to half a dozen. Each num- 
ber is worth the subscription price.” 

“Tam greatly Gheaned with the change to 
twice a month, and would not object to it 
weekly.” C. J. Krxsoivine. 

Prince Georges County, Ma. 


“TI congratulate you on the improved ap-, 
pearance of Tor Farmer.” 








R. 8. SAUNDERE. 
Editor Southern Planter. 
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The Grange. 


Subjects for Subordinate Granges for Feb- 
ruary—National Lecturers’ Communi- 


Question—How to co-operate successfully ? 

Suggestions—Unite in every effort in ad- 
vancing the principles of our order and the 
interest of our class. Work together ia the 
missionary field for recruits. Think, read 
and talk about the Grange, its principles and 
objects, with your families and neighbors. 


. Let each member go to the Grange meetings, 


fully determined to learn and to teach; par- 
ticipate in the educational exercises and dis- 
cussions of Grange questions. In this way 
you co-operate to educate and educate to 
co-operate. This method of co-operation 
will assure the success of the social and edu- 
cational features, and then the financial ben- 
efits are only a question of time. By these 
co-operative efforts you build up the pros- 
perity of your Grange and fully establish its 
permanency ; and when it is so established 
and co-operation continued, it will prove of 
tenfold more value to the members and their 
families than a like amount of time, effort 
and money invested in any other enterprise. 

Ques.—How can we make farm operations 
most successful ? 

Sug.—Systematize all farm work; then 
have family and all help co-operate in carry- 
ing the system into execution. Consider the 
kind of crops best adapted to your soil and 
climate, and the most salable in your mar- 
kets. Consider at home and discuss in the 
Grange meetings how to accomplish most 
and to the best advantage with the least ex- 
pense and labor; how much hard work and 
muscle force can be saved by the proper ex- 
ercise of brain power in arranging farm, 
fence and fields, and in cultivation and har- 
vesting ; how to care for stock and crops 
while growing, to obtain the best results; 
and when, where and in what condition to 
market your product. This subject well 
considered, so as to be properly understood, 
would save much hard labor, produce better 
crops, return larger profits, and leave results 
much more satisfactory. 





Maryland Granges. 


QuEEN ANNE’s County GRANGE.—Mas- 
ter, Wm. F. Bailey ; Overseer, C. H. R. Mer- 
rick ; Lecturer, John Dodd; Steward, James 
Tilghman; Assistant Steward, Joshua E. 
Cooper; Chaplain, Nathan Green; Treas- 
urer, Ephraim Vandyke; Secretary, Jobn 
B. Thomas; Gate Keeper, Wim. T. Higgins; 
Pomona, Miss Adie Morgan; Flora, Mrs. E. 
B. Vandyke; Ceres, Mrs. John Dodd; Lady 
Assistant Steward, Miss Nannie Tilghman. 


West River, No. 15, ANNE ARUNDEL 
County.—M., H. M, Murray; O., Samuel 
Brooke; Lec,, Jos. R. Owens; St., J. Rog- 
ers Woolen; As. St., Wm. H. Hall; Ch., 
Samuel] F. Waters; Tr., A.M. Thomas; Sec., 
Wm. Shepherd ; G. K., Addison Owens; C., 
Mrs. Edwin E. Gott; P., Mrs. Lucy P. 
Welch; Fl., Mrs. Addison Owens; L. A. S., 
Mrs. Samuel Brooke. 


Mantwa, No. 162, BaLtoworE County.— 
M., Chas. W. Semmes; O., Geo. Chilcoat ; 
Lec., Jas. J. Given; St., Edw. Chilcoat; As. 
St. J. G@. Gent; Ch, T. C. Childs; Tr., 
Aquila Chilcoat; Sec., O. W. Gent; G. K., 
Win. D. Griffith; C., Mrs. Chas. Semmes; 
P., Mrs. E. P. Philpott; Fl , Miss Mary Chil- 
coat; L. A. 8S , Miss Amanda Chilcoat. 

JEFFERSON, No. 167, FREDERICK CouNTY. 
M., Geo. L. Whips; O., Jno. H. Culler; Lec, 
Wm.-H Lakin; St., Thos. Thrasher; As. St., 
Carlton Horine, L.A.8., Mrs. D. M. Culler; 
Ch, Milton R. Rice; Tr, John W. Long; 
sec., Jno. 8. Lakin; C., Mrs. Mary Slagle; 
P., Mrs. John HU. Culler; F., Mrs. Carlton 
Horine. 


Gunpowpenr, No. 127, BALTIMORE CouN- 
Ty.—M., Ben. F. Taylor; O., Dr. Edw. Al- 
brater; Lec., Dr. W. T. Allender; 8t., Alfred 
Crossmore; As. St., D. 8. Gittings, Jr.; Ch., 
Edw. Reynolds: Tr,., Garrett Brown; Scc., 
W.T. Blair; G. K., Geo. Roeder; C., Mrs. 
B. F. Taylor; P., Miss Mamie Bell; F., Miss 
Lottic Chatterton, 


Preston, Nv. 119, Carnonine Coumty.— 
M., Hy. F. Willik; O., Joseph Harrison ; Lec. 
8. H. ©. Davis} St. Willis Wright; As. St. 
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‘Nathaniel Moéford; Ch., William Fisk , Tr. 


Jesse Wright; Sec., Jabez Wright: G. K., 
John. Wright; C., Mary A. Davis; P., Lu- 
vico Noble ; F., Caroline 8. Merrick: L. A. 8., 
Ann E. Trice. 


Rocxvii.e, No. 12, Montrcomery Coun- 
ty.—M., E. O. Edmonston; O., George 
Shaw; St., Sandy Garrett; As. St., D. H. 
Horper; Lec., J. W. Horner; Ch., ©. G. 
Wilson ; Tr., J. E. Wilson ; Sy., E. W. Hor- 
iner; G. K., James Benson; C., Mrs. E. O. 

Edmondson ; P., Mrs. Joe Keys; F., Mary 
Horner; L. A. 8., Mary Higgins. 

|_ Wicomico, No. 69, Wicomico County.— 
M., Samuel H. Fooks; O., Wm. P. Pryor; 
Lec., John L. Morris; St., A. P. Malon; As. 
St., Parnel Fooke; Ch., John Reddish ; Sec., 
T. Irving Kent; Tr., Hezekiah Hasting; G. 
K., Winder H. Hasting; C., Mrs. W. W. 
; FL, Mrs. 
liz. Living- 





Hayman; P., Mrs. Mary Hastin 
James Dykes; L. A. 8., Mrs. 
ston. 





Cecil County (Md,) Agricultural Society. 


The following directors have been elected 
for the ensuing year: A. R. Magraw, Wil- 
liam J. Jones, Hon. Frederick Stump, Wm. 
M.° Knight, Dr. Jas. A. Mearns, John W. 
McCullough, A. W. Mitchell, Thos. Drennen, 
George Ricketts, Wm. Armstrong, G. W. 
Cruikshank, and Col. I. D. Davis; and they 
have chosen the following officers: A. R. Ma- 
graw, President; Geo. Ricketts, Vice-Presi- 
dent; John Partridge, Secretary, and Wm. 
T. Warburton, Treasurer. The date of the 
fair for 1882 has been fixed for October 3d 
to 6th. 
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Home Pcpartment. 





The Knitting Stocking Among the Fine 
Arts. 


While esthetic signifies old-fashioned (and 
that is the most common acceptation of the 
term) it is rather a beneficent craze. Not 
only does it relieve garret and store room of 
much that has for.ages lumbered them to the 
annoyance of vigilant housekeepers and fur- 
| nish the living portion of the house with the 
most approved bric-a-brac, but in the res- 
toration of open fire-places and andirons, 
gives us the healthful and cheery glow that 
inspires to old-fashioned occupations. It is 
true the constitutionally idle may expend 
their newly awakened impulses in twirling 
a fire screen or fan, but if there is a spark of 
ambition to accomplish something, this open 

fire is sure to call forth some handiwork. 
| Some one who is pre-eminent in esthetics 
}has brought forth grandmother's knitting 
‘needies and introduced the long neglected 
knitting stocking to meet this new demand. 
So much for the eternal fitness of things. 
Just as our young women were reduced to 
the utmost extreme of idleness in affluence, 
providence steps in and reforms fashion to 
save them. Behold, therefore, the emanci- 
pated schoo) girl, who soon becomes sur- 
feited with the rush of out-door dissipation, 
and the sewing machine's ready made gar- 
ment system having rendered plain sewing 
a waste of time; while the ordinary run of 
novels are so much ofa muchness that she 
knows the end of each by reading tke first 
chapter—when lo! she finds just the cov- 
eted varicty in the esthetic knitting stock- 
ing. Never before have the manufactories 
of the different parts of the world provided 
coverings for our fect in such perfection and 
variety, yet their choicest productions are as 
nothing in value compared with the work of 
dainty fingers. We are, therefore in no 
present danger of having the knitting 
needles superseded’ by the knitting ma- 
chine. Silk, wool and cotton are each 
formed into every degree of quality, to 
suit this new demand, and no doubt we shall 
ere long bave a perversion of the beauti- 
ful simplicity of taste that has made 
the straight-forward knitting needles of 
olden times so much sought for, by their 
manufacture from some valtiable metal, per- 
haps, with their points jewel tipped. Yet, 
if out of it eomes a real uwakening of the 
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latent powers of hitherto idle fingers that 
Were threatened with physical incapacity 
through disuse, we may live to bless the 
esthetic craze. CERES. 
DIRECTIONS FOR KNITTING STOCKINGS. 
Take for your pattern a stocking or sock the 
size you wish, smoothly pressed—one just 
from the store is best. In order to ascertain 
how many stitches are required, set up and 
knit first a few times back and forth on a 
small piece, say twenty stitches, until you 
can measure how many stitches are required 
to the inch, then find out the number of 
inches in your pattern stocking. Having 
set up the stocking with the stitches divided 
evenly upon three needles, if you wish to rib 
the top, knit two plain, then purl two; re- 
peating this until you have ribbed as far as 
you wish, always taking pains in the differ- 
ent rounds that the same kind of stitches 
shall follow cach other. When you reach 
the point where narrowing should begin, 
which is best ascertained by comparison 
with the pattern stocking, narrow within 
one stitch on each side of the seam stitch, by 
taking two stitches together before you come 
to the scam and slipping and binding after 
it is passed. Do this at every three-quarters 
of an inch that is added to the length of your 
stocking until the proper size for the ankle 
is reached, then knit straight, keeping the 
seam stitch until the stocking leg is as long 
as you wish it. Begin the heel by taking 
half the stitches on two needles, keeping the 
other half with the seam stitch in the middle 
on another need!e for the heel. On the half 
set apart for the heel, knit back and forth, 
one way the same stitch you use for seam- 
ing, the other straight until you have three- 
fourths the length of your middle finger, 
when you begin closing the hcel by narrow- 
ing each time you are knitting the straight 
way, the tenth stitch from each end of the 
needle and the second one each side of the 
seam until the narrowings meet. Then fold 
the heel together on the wrong side and close 
by taking one stitch from each needle. Knit 
them together and bind with the seam stitch. 
Do the same with each of the next stitches 
until you have only the seam stitch left. 
Turn the heel again to the right side, keep 
the last stitch on the needle and begin tak- 
ing up stitches on the side toward the left as 
you hold the open part from you. Widen 
every fourth stitch by throwing the 
thread around the needle without knitting, 
which is knitted the next round, thus mak- 
astitch. When you reach the instep needle 
knit across until you reach the other side of 
the heel, where the stitches are taken up in 
the same manner as the first. When you 
again reach the end of the needle on which 
the heel stitches were taken, narrow the two 
stitches next to the end one, and on the op- 
posite side of the ankle slip and bind the 
two corresponding stitches. Continue nar- 
rowing in the same way until by compar- 
ing with your pattern you find it sufficiently 
narrow. Knit the foot the length you wish. 
To narrow off the toe, narrow every seventh 
stitch, knit seven times around, narrow 
every sixth stitch, knit six times around, 
then every fifth, fourth, third, and at last 
évery stitch. Fasten with a darning needle 
and your stocking is complete. C. 


A Chapter for Lady Readers. 


I sometimes get letters from ladies, who, 
having seen their children grown up around 
them, find themselves for the first time in 
many years with a little leisure which they 
wish to improve in general reading. Know- 
ing that I have spent my life among books, 
reviewing and examining successive vol- 
umes at different times for more that twenty 
years, these correspondents naturally con- 
clude I must have some information on the 
subject which may be of value to them, just 
as in their busy, useful lives much has occur- 
red that would be of use to me. What books 
shall we read that will be the most improvy- 








ing to the mind and at the same time make 
us generally well acquainted with literature? 
is the question asked: And afterwards | 
hear of the pleasure derived from the books 
recommended, and the new world of thought 
and experience unfolded. It is far more im. + 
portant that the mother should be educated, 
well informed and intelligent than the father, 
The latter uses his information in the more 
sordid channels of business, but the mother 
in the cultivation and expansion of immor. 
tal souls. To be agreeable and companion. 
able io sons and daughters, the mother 
should constantly improve. Perhaps some 


of the lady readers of THz FARMER may be { 


interested by just such items. First in ex. 
plaining tthe Scriptures and giving knowl- 
edge of eastern life and customs, such as 
throw light on the Bible, Kitto’s Daily 
Bibie Illustrations, (R. Carter, New York) 
are invaluable. Whilst suited to all Protes- 
tant readers, they are admitted by all evan- 
gelical denominations and stand at the head 
of all such works. Kitto’s life is also in- 
tensely interesting. He was a poor English 
boy in a work house, entirely deaf from a 
terrible fall from a ladder. He lived long in 
the Uoly Land, and his Biblical knowledge 
made him eminent ainong students and ori- 
ental scholars. The readings are for every 
day in the year. 

Of all wonderful boeks of castern travel, 
Dr. Porter's Giant Cities of Bashan and Sy- 
ria’s Holy Places, (Nelson, New York), is the 
most astonishing. ‘These cities of giants, 
captured by the Israelites, still stand, with 
their stone doors, one of which I saw in the 
British Museum, and which only giants 
could use. The author risked his life to 
visit places seen by no other traveler. A 
very small book, Ecce Celum, by Rev. Mr. 
Burr, magnificently written (indeed the first 
chapter is really worth committing to mem- 
ory for its style) gives a most animated bhis- 
tory of the heavens and the wonders known 
of the starry worlds. It is the clearest and 
best book of the kind I ever saw for the gen- 
eral reader. Most written sermons are cx- 
ceedingly dull, but those of F. W. Robert- 
son, (Harper's) in English circulating libra- 
ries, have been more widely read than popu- 
lar novels. They are full of practical com- 
mon sense and of rich life experience, as 
well as deeply spiritual. Continually as you 
read them you say to yourself, “ There is my 
own personal experience crystallized in a 
single sentence. I did not suppose another 
had felt just the same.” Our own copy 
has for years been so pencil-marked that 
it is really defaced. 

Mrs. JANE BoswELL Moore Butstor. 
The Brents’ Experiment, 
(Concluded.) 

Mr. Brent had little comfort to carry to 
poor Leesha in regard to home matters, and 
advised her strong! 
lowing Saturday, feeling that at least 1) 
hunger of their hearts might be fed by thd 
sight of her, and at the same time hinting to 
— om that - night with such things ~ 
old people craved might very appropriately 
be sent by Elizabeth. Before Saturday came, 
however, a new plan for their relief was start- 
ed and rupidly assuming a plausible shape. 
There was a building only a short distance 
from the house, which was probably older 
than it, and had some time been built for a 
carpenter’s or cooper’s shop. It was tov 
near to be turned into a laborer’s house, too 
good to tear down, and the shed attached, 
which was really about half of the building, 
was so useful as a wood-shed that it had been 
a'lowed to remain, notwithstanding its-rather 
objectionable lo¢ation, and Mr. nt also 
found it useful in bad or cold weather as a 
place to mend his tools, or do little jobs of 
amateur carpentering. The large open fire- 

lace and two windows at each end were 

th useful at such times, giving abundance 
of light and the means of warming themselves 
even in the most severe weather. It was 
therefore at some self-sacrifice that Mr. Brent 
was willing, to give up this conv ce, if, 
other things favoring, it should be thought 
wise or well to put it in habitable condition 
and bring the old people there, Whbre their 
youthful guardian (for Elizabeth Was only 
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nineteen) might havea constant care over 
them. , 

The question was well digested, and the 
young people’s ardor wrought to-its highest 
pitch before it was broached to Elizabeth, in 
order that. false expectations might not be 
raised. -And when it at last was thought to 
be entirely practical, and the possiljle com- 
forts the place held for those poor old people 
clearly pictured in each of their minds, it was’ 
rather dampening to see Elizabeth’s cool and 
questioning manner of receiving the propo- 
sition. She was a girl of few words, and 
decidedly non-committal by nature. Having 
so long been battling for her own and her 
grand- ts’ righte at home, the thought of 
abandoning them ‘all to the enemy doubtless 
jarred on all her fixed notions. _Nor:could 
she comprehend the disinterestedness of such 
Jarge-hearted people, although herself so free 
from selfishness; there Was a doubt in her 
mind as to their motives. At the same time 
the shop in its present condition was not un 
inviting place—she had not, like the young 
Brents, turned it into an “airy castle.” - She 
assured Mrs. Brent repeatedly that the old 
folks would be no use to.anybody. The sub- 
ject was thus “tabled” for the present, and 
Lecsha went, by Mr. Brent’s advice, to spend 
Saturday night and Sunday at her old home. 
Returning carly Monday morning, she went 
about her duties as usual, without a word 
in reference to. the subject, The day being 
stormy, Mr. Brent and Samuel were at work 
in the shop, with a good fire to cheer and 
keep them warm. Several times when Lee- 
sha went to the shed for an armfull of wood 
they noticed she quietly opened the door, 
looked in and all around, when she would 
withdraw again and go about her business 
without a word to any one. Just at twilight, 
however, Samuel came in and said poor Leé- 
sha was “ going on” ‘again out in the shop, 
whereupon Jennie threw something over 
her head and went out throngh the storm to 
sec what was the matter. There sat the poor 
girl crouched over the remains of the fire, 
sobbing in a most agonizing way. Jennic 
tried hard to soothe her, but she seemed 
utterly given up to her grief. “Oh! if they 
were only here to-night!” she repeated over 
and over, as if the thought of their condition 
was more than she could possibly bear. Be- 
fore Jennie succeeded in coaxing her back 
hor her oe. me or vane eo she 

e ned a ns for ving 
this Gace: and the girl was awalendlt to her 
own blindness in not, seeing liow good it 
might be for the old leas well as-herself 
to have‘them there, atid she begged Jennic 
to tell her fathersand mother, fearing she 
might have offended them by her indifference, 

Mr. Brent had anticipated this reaction 
from her visit home, and therefore held him- 
self ready to take the matter promptly in 
hand. He first inquired as to where “that 
ian” could be found, and then went to the 
mill where he was at work and sought an in- 
terview in the presence of his employer. Then 
stating the case as fairly as he could, and 
getting an admission from the man as to the 
value of the place, he told him he must choose 
between giving Elizabeth two-thirds of what 
the rent of it would be yearly, to enable her 
{o maintain her grand-parents, or else the pro- 
perty would be disposed of, and they would 
have what the Jaw gave them; telling him 
also that if this were done promptly and reg 
ularly, the old people would leave him and 
his nily in peaceable possession, and he 
would be relieved of what was evidently a 
great burden, 

The overbearing nature is always coward- 
ly, and thie man wap no exception. He saw 
that Mr. Brent meant to see justice dune to 
those*he had thought in his own power, and 
not wishing to leave a home it was bis inter- 
est to hold, he sullenly yielded and signed 
such writings as Mr. Brent had already pre- 
pared, with his employer for a witness. This 
Wwas.another and. grateful surprise to poor 
Leesha; giving her sufficient, with what she 
could earn to keep the old people comfortably, 


No time was lost in preparing the house; 
a carpenter put in the partitions that made 
two nice ned renens at one end with a win- 
dow in each, and then Leesha and Samuel 
took the rest in hand—she to whitewash and 
he to paint the wood-work and floor. He 
insisted upon selecting the colors himself, and 
although they ridiculed his passion for red, 
could not but admire the effect when his 
work was finished. The mantel and door 
and window frames were what Samuel called 
a lively red; the rest, a medium shade of 
brown; and the floor » compromise bet ween 
yellow and brown, the hearth, however, re- 
ceiving the last remains of the red paint, and 
the jambs of the fire-place a shining coat of 
lamp-black. 

The contrast was prety strong with the 
white walls, but here Miss Lane and Jennie 
saw their opportunity for toning down with 
pictures and window curtains, It was not 


Htill the day before Christmas-that everything 
was in-readiness, and Leesha was dispatched, 
with the willing aid of Mr. Brent’s man and 
alarge sleigh well provided with a bed of 
straw in the bottom, plenty of buffalo robes 
and an old-fashioned wagon chair, resurrect- 
ed from some out-of-the-way place, to make 
the long ride comfortable to the old people. 

' It‘was nearly dark when they returned, 
Leéshia sitting up in front beside the driver 
in all the pride of possession ; the old people 
lower down in their seats peering out like 
two sparrows, and their goods and ¢hattels 
piled in the back part of the sleigh towering 
aboye everything e'se. _Lecsha was directing 
the man to drive up to the-kitchen door, 
where she proposed leaving them while she 
made the home comfortable, doubtless look- 
ing forward to half a night’s work at it, but 
seeing her intention, Sam, Jennie‘and all the 
little ones came rushing out of the prospec- 
tive home and called them to come on over 
there. Leesha,in haste to see what was the 
matter, jumped out, and in her eagerness 
tumbled all the way over, when the children 
pulled her in to see—what? Why, there was 
the room looking, as she afterwards express- 
ed it, “ for all the world as if some one had 
always lived in it.” There were bright 
chintz curtains at the windows, pictures on 
the walls, a cupboard in the corner which 
Samuel had manufactured from acouple of 
dry goods boxes and decorated with his fa- 
vorite colors, and the females had finished 
with a curtain to draw aside or not as you 
pleased, corresponding with those at. the win- 
dows. An extra kitchen table had been pur- 
loined, just because it would turn up and 
could be set aside when not used ; this, too, 
had the ubiquitous {coat of red, except the 
surface, which Leesha never would have suf- 
fered to be any other than the white which 
only elbow-grease could give. This stood in 
the floor all ready spread for the travelers’ 
supper. A few chairs; had been borrowed, 
with the privilege of keeping or returning as 
might be necdful. On the hearth was the 
good hot supper prepared by Jennie’s own 
hands, and the tea-pot, the pe of which, to- 
gether with the glow of the generous fire 
dancing over everything in the room, im- 
parted a sense of comfort to the weary trav- 
elers beyond anything else. 

But we are not to suppose Leesha left the 
old people waiting while she took all this in. 
She gave one comprehensive glance, and true 
to her nature rushed.back without a word to 
the children so eagerly watching the effect of 
their Jabor of love. She ran back to the 
sleigh, half laughing and half crying, “Oh! 
come ! do come and see !’’ and, but for the de- 
cision of the driver, she would have dragged 
them from the sleigh to. go through the same 
process of tumbling through which she had 
gone., Even when he had driven them over 
as near their own door as. possible, which 
stood wide open revealing all the glory with- 
in, these old people had no thought but for 
their traps, to get them safely unloaded, while 
Leesha continued her “ Come! do just come 
and see!” At last they stood upon the thresh- 
old. and, like Leesha, took a long, steady 
look, when the old man reverently raised his 
hat, while the old woman as reverently fold- 
ed her hands and bowed her head in silent 
acknowledgment of thanks to the Giver of 
all Good for these His mercies. 

No doubt we should all enjoy stopping 
with this happy party to witness their delight 
in every provision those cheerful workers had 
made for their comfort, and how nicely their 
own carefully treasured belongings fitted in 
and gave it a home look; but they are enti- 
tled to their privacy in this, to them; solemn 
season, and we will leave them with the full 
assurance that theirs will be a happy Christ- 
mas, perhaps to look in upon them when an- 
other Christmas shall have tested the wisdom 
of this effort of the Brents to “do diligently 
what their hands found to do” to gladden the 
hearts of His people, who came to bring glad 
tidings on that first great Christmas long ago. 


— 


Excitement in Rochester. 








TUE COMMOTION CAUSED BY THE STATE- 
MENT OF A PHYSICIAN. 


An unusual article from the Rochester N. 
Y., Democrat and Chronical, was republished 
in this paper two weeks ago, and was a sub- 
ject of much conversation in this city, both 
in professional circles and on the streets, 
Apparently it caused even more commotion 
in Rochester, as the following from the same 
paper shows : 

r. J. B. Henion, who is well-known not 
only in Rochester, but in nearly every part 
of America, sent an extended article to this 
paper a few days since, which was duly pub- 

hed, detailing his remarkable experience 





and rescue from what seemed to be certain 


| death. It would be impossible to enumerate 


ee 


the personal enquiries which have been made 
at our office as to the validity of the articie, 
but they have been so numerous that further 
investigation of the subject was deemed an 
editorial ping 

view 


dence on St. Paul street, 
interview occurred : oT poe 
aeaunie "acencrt 
aiiae natant Are the ments about 

e terrible condition you were in, and the 
wal ie were rescued such as you can sus- 
tain?” é 

“Every one of them and many additional 
ones. Few people ever got so near the grave 
as I did and then return, and I am not sur- 
prised that the public think it marvelous. It 
was marvelous, 

“ How in the world did you, a physician, 
come to be brought so low?” 

“By neglecting the first and most simple 
symptoms. I ‘did-not think I was sick. It 
is true I had frequent headaches; felt tired 
most of the time; could eat nothing one sr 4 
and was ravenous the next; felt dull, ind 
nite pains, and my stomach was outof order, 
but I did not think it meant anything serious.” 

“But have these common ailments any- 
thing to do with the fearful Bright’s disease 
which took so firm a hold on you?” 

“Anything? Why, they are the sure indi- 
cations of the first stages of that dreadful 
melady. The fact is, few people know or 


when the following 


that too few physicians do either.” 

“That is a strange statement, Doctor.” 

“But it isa true one. The medical pro- 
fession have been treating symptoms instead 
of diseases for years, and it is high time it 
ceased. We doctors haye been clipping off 
the twigs when we should: strike at the root. 
The symptoms I have just mentioned or any 
unusual action or irritation of the water 
channels, indicate the approach of Bright’s 
disease even more than a cough announces 
the coming of consumption. We do not 
treat the cough, but try to help the lungs. 
We should not waste our time trying to re- 
lieve the headache, stomach, pains about the 
body or other symptoms, but go directly to 
the kidneys, the source of most of these ail- 
ments.” 

“This, then, is what you meant when you 
said that more than one-half the deaths 
which occur arise from Bright's déscase, is 
it Doctor?” ‘ 

* Precisely. Thousands of so-called dis- 
eases are torturing people to-day, when in 
reality it is Bright’s disease in some one of 
its many forms, It isa Hydra-headed monster, 
and the slightest symptoms should strike ter- 
ror to every one who has them. I can look 
back and recall hundreds of deaths which 
physicians declared at the time were caused 
by paralysis, apoplexy, heart disease, pneu- 
monia, malarial fever and other common 
complaints, which I see now were caused by 
Bright's disease.” 

“And did all these cases have simple symp- 
toms at first?” 

“ Every one of them, and might have been 
cured as I was by the timely use of the same 
remedy— Warner's Safe 
Cure. I am getting my eyes thoroughly 
opened in this matter, and think I am help- 
ing others to sce the facts and their possible 
danger also. Why. there are no end of truths 
bearing on this subject. If you want to 
know more about it go and see Mr. Warner 
himself. He was sick the same as I, and is 
the healthiest man in Rochester'to-day. He 
has made a study of this subject, and can 
give you more fact than I can. Go too, and 
see Dr. Lattimore, the chemist, at the Uni- 
versity. If you want facts there are any 
quantity of them showing the alarming in- 
crease of Bright’s disease, its simple and de- 
ceptive symptoms, and that there is but one 
way by which it can be escaped.” 

Fully satisfied of the truth and force of the 
Doctor’s words, the reporter bade him good 
day and called on Mr. Warner, at his estab- 
lishment on Exchange street. At first Mr 
Warner was inclined to be reticent, but 
learning that the information desired was 
about the alarming increase of Bright's dis- 
ease, his manner changed instantly, and he 
spoke very earnestly : 

“It is true that Bright’s disease has increas- 
ed wonderfully, and we find, by: reliable 
statistics, thatin the past ten years its growth 
has been 250 per cent. Look at the promi- 
nent men it has carried off: Everett, Sum- 
ner, Chase, Wilson, Carpenter, Bishop Hav- 
en and others. This is terrible and shows a 
greater growth than that of any other known 
complaint. It must be plain to every one 
that something must be done to check this 
increase or there is no knowing where it may 
end.” 

“Do you think many people are afflicted 
with it to-day who do not realize it, Mr. 


in a New 
| ing before his class on the or Caled Bright's 
; flu 


With this end representative of 
thia paper called on Desttaiian, at his resl--[ 


realize what ails them, and I am sorry to say | 


idney and Liver |’ 








Warner ?” 


“Hundreds of thousands. I have a strik- 
ing example of this truth which has just 
come to my notice. A prominent professor 
rleans medical college was lectur- . 


disease. He had various under micro- 


scopic analysis, and was showing the stu- 
its what indications of this terrible 
were. In order to draw the contrast 


between healthy and unhealthy fluids, he had 
— a the.contents of which were 
wn from his own person. ‘And now, 
: wn,’ hesaid, ‘as we have seen the un- 
thy indications, I will show you how it 
pt nr a state of perfect health,’ and he 
su his own fiuid to the usual test. 
As he pre the be agp his Cre 
suddenly changed—his color and command 
both left him, and in a srdubling voice he 
said: Gentlemen, I have made a painful 
discovery ; I. have Bright’s disease of the 
kidneys,’ and in less than a year he was dead ” 
“Yon believe then thatit has.no symptoms 
of its own, and is frequently unknown even 
by the person who is afflicted with it ?” 


“Tt has no symptoms of its own and very 
often none at all. Usually no two people 
have the same symptoms, and frequently 
death is the first —— The slightest in- 
dications of any kidney difficulty should be 
enough to strike terror to any one. I know 
what Iam talking about for I have been 
through all the st of kidney disease.” 

“You know.of Dr. Henion’s case ?” 

“Yes, I have both read and heard of it.” 

“Tt is very wonderful is it not ?” 

“A very t ease, but no more sc 
than a bie many others that have come to 
my notice'as having been cured by the same 
means,” 

“You believe then that Bright’s disease can 
be cured.” ° 

“IT know it can. I know it from the ex- 
perience of hundreds of prominent persons 
who were given up to die by both their 
physicians and friends.” 

“You speak.of your own experience, what 
was it?” 

“A fearful one. I had felt languid and un- 
fitted for business for years. But I did not 
know what ailed me. When, however, I 
found it was kidney difficulty, I thought 
there was little hope and so did the doctors. 
I have since learned that one of the physic- 
ians of this city pointed me out to a gentle- 
man on the strect one day, saying: ‘there 
goes a man who will be dead within a year.’ 

believe his words would have proven true 
if I had not fortunately secured and used the 
remedy now known as Warner’s Safe Kidney 
and Liver Cure.” 

“And this caused you to manufacture it ?” 

“No, it caused me to investigate. I went 
to the principal cities with Dr. Craig, the dis- 
coverer, and saw the physicians prescribing 
and using it, and saw that Dr. Craig was un- 
able with his facilities to supply the medicine 
to thousands who wanted it. I there deter- 
mined, as a duty I owed humanity and the 
suffering, to bring it within their reach, and 
now it is known in every part of America, is 
sold in every drug store, and has become a 
household necessity.” 

The reporter left Mr. Warner much im 
pressed with the earnestness and sincerity of 
his statements, and next paid a visit to Dr, 
5. A. Lattimore at his residence on Prince 
street.. Dr. Lattimore, although busily en- 
gaged upon some matters connected ‘with the 
State Board of Health, of which he is cne of 
the analysts, courteously answered the ques- 
tions that were propounded him: 


“ Did you make a chemical analysis of the 
case of Mr. H. H. Warner, some. three. years 
ago, Doctor?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What did this analysis show’ you?” 

“The presence of albumen and tube casts 
in great abundance.” 

“And what did the symptoms indicate ?” 

“A serious disease of the kidneys.” 

“Did you think Mr. Warner could recoyer?”’ 

“No, sir. I did not think it possible. It 
was seldom, indeed, that so pronounced a 
case, had up to that time, ever been cured.” 

“Do you think anything about the remedy 
which cured him ?” 

“Yes, I have chemically analyzed it, and 
upon critical examination, find it entirely 
free from any poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stances.” as : 

We publish the foregoing statements in 
view of the commotion which the publicity 
of Dr. Henian’s article has caused, and to 
meet the protestations which have been made. 

The standing of Dr. Henion, Mr. Warner 
and Dr. Lattimore-in the community is be- 
yond question, and the statements they make 
cannot for a moment.be doubted. They con- 
clusively show that Bright's disease of the 
kidneys is one of the most ¢ tive and 
a of all a. that it is exceed- 

gly common, alarmingly ineteasing and 
that it van bo cured, re . 
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A Suburban or Country Residence. 


Our illusiration shows an eight room 
country or suburban residence suitable for a 
medium large family. A large porch protects 
the entrance from the effects of the weather. 
The front hall is wide and well lighted, while 
the stairs are located in the rear of it, in or- 
der to make it appear as large and roomy as 
possible. The stairs are wide and comfort- 
able, and at the same time do not occupy 
much space. On the first floor, on entering, 
are the doors to the parlor, library or sitting- 
room, anda bed-room, close to the front door, 
the entrance to the kitchen and dining- 
room being at the rear of the hall. The 
library, chamber, dining-room and kitchen 
on the first floor, and the chambers on the 
second floor are all provided with large 
closets. The kitchen has a large porch on 
the side. The perspective view shows the 
building as viewed from the southeast cor- 























Secono Floen, 

ner. The building is raised sufficiently from 
the ground to prevent any dampness from 
penctrating into the lower rooms, while at 
the same time the high base clevates and gives 
the building a more imposing appearance. 
The mode of applying the weather-boarding 
is varied, so as to give it a more picturesque 
appearance. The gables and cornice have 
sufficient projection to throw a heavy shade 
on the building, and give it a pleasing and 
easy appearance. Although the building is 
constructed in a plain and inexpensive way, 
yet the manner of boarding the belt course 
between the first and second story windows, 
the space over the second story windows and 
the gables, gives a foundation for tinting and 
painting in parti-colors, which, if properly 
applied, will give an ornate and tasty result 
with but little expense. 

Any other information will be cheerfully 
furnished by addressing J. B. Lxae, Archi- 
tect, St Louis . 











Baltimore Markets—February 1. 

Breadstaffs, — Flour.— The market quiet. We 

uote as follows; Howard Street Su .12@5 00; 

o Extra 5.25@6.25; do Family 6.4007 | 50; Western 
Ruper 4 12@5.00; do Extra 5.25@6.25; do Family 
6.40 7.50; Ny Mills Super 4 25@5 25; do Extra 
5 6.2%; de Rio brands Extra 7.00; Winter Wheat 
Patent Family 7.50@8.25; Fine 3.75@4 06; Rye Flour 
5 .25: Baltimore Pearl Hominy 5.00 ; Grits 5.25; 
Vorn Flour 5 06; Corn Meal per 100 lbs 1.65. 

Wheat.—The market was inactive and ve 
steady. We quote: Cash $1.89%@1.40; Pebrumy 
1.80@1 40; Mareh 1.434% @1 43%; Aprill 45% @1 45%; 
Bouthern Fultz 1.40@1.42; Southern Long Berry 1.45 
Oh SF  very niet. We quote: Cash 67% @63; 
April 72@72% ; ‘ebruary 674@68; March 69X%@ 
10%; May T3@M4; Southern White 80; Southern 
Yeilow 7t. 

@ate.—Very dull and easy. We quote: West- 
ero mixed 20g st: do bright 51@52; do white 52; 
Pennsylvania 52; Southern 50@52. 

BRye.—The market very quiet. and the quotations 
are nominal at 95@93 cts., the latter for prime clear 
samples. 

MAll Feed.—In good request and firm at $20@21 

r ton for Weners bran, and $24@$25 for City 
hints Middlings. 

Hay and Straw.—Hay dull and heavy, re- 
ceipts iarge, Straw is wanted. We quote as foilows: 
ecil county Timothy 23, Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania Timothy $16@18, New York and Western 
$16@18 for 1 and $!7@19 for smail bales, mixed 
$14@16, and Clover § 17 ton. Straw in re- 
quest at $9@11 for wheat, $1 1612 for oat, $16@12 for 
long rye, and $14 for short do. 

Clover Seed .—Steadcy and firm. Pennsylvania 
is quoted at 7@8% cts. per pound, the latter for very 
prime, and prime Western at 84@8X cts. 

Provisions.—Prices are steady, demand being 
Giik: Ghodiders, packed, Ty cts do L. C. Sides do 

ou. > cts.; do . ° 
9% cts.; C Dr eideode 10 cts.; Bacon Shoulders do 








8 cts.; do C. R. Sides do }1 cts.; do Hams, sugar- 
cured, new, 13@18% cts; do Shoulders do 9X cts; 
do Breasts do 11 cts.; Lard, refined, tierces., 12 
cts; Mess Pork, ¥ bbl., new $18.75; do do old $18.50. 

Poultry.—' he market is easy and prices advanc- 
ing. We quote prices at 13@14 cts. per Ib., for 
Turkeys and 9@10 cts. for Chickens undrawn. 
Drawn stock is 1@2 cts. higher. 

Eggs.—The stock is very quiet and the market 
is firm and active at 25@27 cts per dozen for fresh and 
20@22 cts. for pickled. 

Cotton.—Market unsettled. The official quota- 
tions are as follows: Middling 11% cts ; strict Low 
Middling 11% cta: Low Middling 11% cts.; strict 
Good Ordinary 10% cts.; Good Ordinary 10% cts.; 
Ordinary 9X cts 

Wool.—Unwashed, per lb. 25@29 cts.; tubwashed 
36@40 cts ; Merino, washed 33@35 cts.; do unwashed 
25(@)% cts. 

Tobacco.—The market is quiet for all descrip- 
tions of leaf, we quote : Maryland inferior and frosted 
at $2 00 @ 3.50, do. sound common 4.00@5.00, do gocd 
common 5 00@6.00, do middling 6.50, do good fine red 
8.50@10 00, do fancy 10.00@ 1500, upper country 
4.00@16.00. do ground leaf 3.00@8.00. 

Live Stock.—Bef Caitic—The market was 
ye slow this week, dealers holding hard for higher 

gures. We quote: Very best 54@62-5 cts.; first 

uality 5@54 cts; medium 44 @5cts: ordinary 2/4 

3% cts.; extreme range of prices 2}4@62-5 cts. 
Miich Cows.—Trade is very slow; no sales of best 
cows; common slow at $25 @$3'. Hogs.—The de- 
mand was fair; prices rege from 8¥@9% cts. 
Sheep.—The market was dull, owing to the offering 
being mostly of common; the best were readily 
taken. We quote: 34@6% cts. - 


Where It Originated. 
SPRINGFIELD, Tenn., April 12, 1881. 
H. H. Warner & Co.: Sirs—A distress- 
ing cough, yo owen Seag— a diseased liver, 
was cured by your Safe Kidney and Liver 
A. Horurs: ? * 








Cure. 
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Baltimore. 


Se SPRING 


downward tendency 
Amenica¥y Faamer that the growth of m 


assortment of a 
Plants, Flowering Shrubs, &c., &c. 


EASTERN SHORE 


DENTON, CAROLINE CoO., MD. > 


B. GUS. HILIL & CO. | 


PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCIAN TsS, 


195 LEXINGTON STREET, 
BALTIMORHE. 


| ee local orders for option trading solicited, and faithfully executed. Orders for SEEDS and 
FERTILIZERS piomptly filled. CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED Reference, Howard Bank of 


NURSERIES, 
OF 1882.20 


Y NEW PRICE-LIST for coming fall is ready, and will be mailed free to all applicants giving post. 
office address plainly written (including name of county). LE 

, while Iam happy to inform my former customers and all the readers of Tue 

stock was never better than the present season. Peach and 

Apple trees are ——— fine, while the list of valuable varieties has been greatly increased. A complete 

kinds of Fruit. Shade and Ornamental Trees, an immense stock of Grapevines, Asparagus 


My prices are “‘ SUBSOILED,” so far asa 


Correspondence solicited, 


J. 


W. KERR, Proprietor. 








NEW 7 ORNAMENTAL TREES 
FRY & “ SHRUBS, ROSES. 1882. 
Besides the largest.and most complete general 
stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Roses, ctc., 
in the U.S., we offer many Choice Novelties, 
New Abridged Catalogue mailed free to all who 
apply. Address ELLWANQER & BARRY,. 

Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 














Large Rich Farm 


re SALE. Situated in the James River Valley, 
hine miles below Richmond, Va.; contains 1,142 
acres, 500 of which is meadew land ; 100 acres wood- 
land. Steamers pass daily for Norfolk, Philadelphia 
and New York. Tools, stock and crop forsale. Terms 
unusually liberal. Write for descriptive circular. 
H. L. STAPLES & CO., Richmond, Virginia. 
ARMER anxious to make money, and 
. men alive for business, can secure 
a 


d chance by applying at once for control of 


territor 
a”, ce, ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

Manning’s Stock 

This pre-eminently useful and practical work con- 
tains chromo portraits of MAUD S. and IROQUOIS, 
and treats fully of Horses, Cattie, Sheep, Swine, 
Poultry, Bees and - Nearly 1100 pages; 
over 400 illustrations. rite for opinions of emi- 
nent veterinary surgeons and particulars of the money 
others are making. T:rms liberal. Address 
HUBBARD BROS., 723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 





ILBOR’S COD-LIVER OIL AND LIME.—Per- 
sons who have been taking Cod-Liver Oil will 
be pleased to learn that Dr. Wil has succeeded, 
from directions of several professional gentlemen, in 
combining the pure Oil and Lime in such a menner 
that it is pleasaut to the taste, and its effects in Lung 
Complaints are truly wonderful. Very many per- 
sons whose cases were pr need hop ,and who 
had taken the clear Oil for a long time without 
marked effect, have been entirely cured by using this 
reparation. Be sure and get the genuine. Manu- 
lactured only by A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, Bo ton 
Sold by all druggists. 











Are fresh, genuine, and true to name. 

Quality unexcelled. Prices the low- 

est. Send fur ROGERS’S GARDEN 

MANUAL for 1882: free. Address 
Cc. B. ROGERS, 

133 Market St,, Philad’a, Pa, 
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ANEW AND VALUABLE TREATISE ON SUGAR 
CANES, (incinding the Minnesota Early Amber) and their 
manufacture into Seca and Sugar. Although comprised 
in small compass Ca the Pe toapplicants, itis ths 
BEST PRACTICAL MANUAL ON SUGAR CANES 
thot has yet been published. 
BSLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 
Cincinnati O, 
Manufacturers of Steam Sugar Machinery, Steam Engines 
Vietor Cane Mill, C Sugar Evaporator, etc, 


W. MAGER, 





G. W. LEHMANN, Ph. D. 
Chemist and Metailur, Formerly Chemiat of N. 0. 
Balte. Copper Works. Vertilizer Uontrol Station 
LEHMANN & MAGER, 


HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 

57 8. GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. : 
ANGtYES of all descriptions—Manures, Soils, 
‘ Sadun Coneint kal ae of Gold and myy (by 
re process pper, anganese, etc, Clays 
Coal, Limestone and other Nene Water for pre by 
manufactvring and household use. Mineral waters 








and various prodticts of drt. Terms moderate. 





VicK’s 
Illustrated Rural Guide 


OR 1822 is an elegant book of 150 pages, a Colored 
Fiontispiece of Flowers, and 1.000 Iifustrations 
of the choicest Flowers, Plants and Vegetables. and 
directions for growing. It is handsome enough for 
the centre-table or a holiday present. Send on your 
name and postoffice address, with 10 cents, and | will 
send you a copy, paid. This is not a quarter 
of its cost. It is printed in both English and German, 
If you afterwards order Seeds deduct the 10 cents. 
'ICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The 
Floral Guide will tell how to get and them. 

VICK’S FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
1% pages, 6 colored plates, 500 engravings. For 50 
cents in paper covers; $1.0U in elegant cloth. la 
German or English. " 

VICK’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE,32 pages, a colored plate in every number and 
many fine engravings. Price $1.25 a year; five copies 
for $5.00. Specimen numbers sent for 10 cents ; 3 


pec 
trial copies for 25 cents. Address 
‘ JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





HIRTY-SIX Varieties of Cabba 

28 of Cucumber, 41 of Melon, 33 of Peas, 28 of 
Beans, 17 of Squash, 23 of Beet and 40 of Tomato, 
with other varieties in 3 ® large portion 
of which were grown ~~ | five seeda Farm, will bo 
found in my *‘Vegetable Flower Seed Catalogue 
for 1882,” sent free to all who apply. Customers ef 
last season need not write for it. All Seed sold from 
my establishment warranted to be 
true to name, so far, that should it prove otherwise, I 
will refill the order gratis The original introducer 
of Early Ohio and Burbank Potat Marblehead 
Farly Corn, the Hubbard Squash, Marblehead Cab- 
bage, Phinney’s Melon a score of other new 
Vegetables. invite the patronage of the public. 
New Vegetables a speciatly. 


James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. 


; 26 of Corn, 





ee ee 


BERKSHIRES 


Y HERD has exhibited with its usual success 
at the shows this season, having 


CARRIED OFF THE RIBBONS AT 
MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 

PEORIA, ST. LOUIS, 

And the MARYLAND STATE FA 


FIRST-CLASS ANIMALS 


of all ages for sale, including two noted prize-win- 

ning boars, fit to stand at the head of any herd in the 

country. ALEX. M, FULFORD, 
Bel Air, Maryland. 


COTSWOLD SHEEP 


FoR SALES. 


FEW EWES, in lamb to imported ‘Royal Sher- 

borne,” at $15 to $25 each; also one imported 
Ram-lamb, a winner at the Royal Agricultural So 
ciety, Eng'and. 


ED. C. LEGG. KENT ISLAND, MD. 











JERSEY RED PIGS & HOGS. 


Also Fruit Plan Rates. 





at Agents wanted. F ad 
RUG PATTERNS eee 


A Great Obligation 


“T am indebted for my life,” says Judge F. 
M. Brooks, of Columbus, Ga., “ to Warner’s 
Safe Kidney and Liver Cure.” ° 


Catalogues free. J.S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 
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i C GENERAL AGENTS FORTHE _- 
CROFT IMPROVED IRON 


Vv 


The Best now.in use, 


rable. Runs while 
other Millis are 
standing still, 


— = 
PE 
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—, 
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This Mill is fully warranted, and any 
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Messrs. J. C. DURBOROW & Cu, 
85 Light Street, Baltimore. 


you. 


another. Yours respectfall 





A FULL LINE OF 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
Springfield Pitts Thresher, 
Superior Grain Drill, 


South Bend Chilled Plows, ce. 
Wood and Iron Pumps, 





Cffice and Warehouse, 


Strong, Simple and Du- 


ROCK HALL, Kent County, Md., 
Septem ber 22, 1851.- 


B. F. SAPPINGTON. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


IRBOROW & CO., 


~WND BGI 


4 lay Mill being made entirely of iron, renders 
it superior to the trappy affairs made of wood, 
asiti not affected by the weather. The buckets 
of our Windmill are so constructed as to get the 
full power of the wind without breaking its force 
on the inside edge of the bucket, as it travels at 

ut the same rate of speed as the outer edge. 
urchsser 
will be given thirty days’ trial before settling for it. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 


Dear Sirs: Enclosed please find my check in 
payment for the ** Croft Windmill” | bought of 
Aftes thirty days’ trial, must say if it con- 
tinues to work as it has done I would not be 
without it for twice the cost if I could not get 


FARM ‘MACHINERY 


Mansfield Engines, 
Thomas Horse Rake 


’ 


Wheelbarrows of ali kinds. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 











35 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE 





LUMBER. 











88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 








Rough and Dressed Lumber. 
ARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 


Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


We invite the attention 
DWARF PEAKS 


THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


SHINGLES, LATHS. PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 


ROSHBANEK NURSERIES, 


White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 


of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD AND 
—2, 3 and 4 years. AP#PLES—Standard and Dwarf. CHMRRIES—Stan- 


dard and Dwarf. APKICO'TS, CRAB APPLES. MULBEMKIES, GRAPRVINES, of 
Popular kinds, together with oth-r small fruits. Our Collections of ORNAM EN'TAL TREES AND 


> MUBS are large, and embrace most of the rarest so 
EKDDING-UUT PLANTS by the dozen or 1,0(0, for which we have issued a separate Catalogue. 


SPECIAL,—Sixty thousand one and two year-old OSAGE ORANGE PL ANTS, for hedges, 


ris. HOSES on their own roots, with the newest of 


Si CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION, ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY AT- 


TFNVED TO, ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARGE. 
W. D. BRACKENRIDCE. 








-T..ALEX..SETH, 


BREEDER OF 


JERSEY CATTLE, 
_ COLLIE DOGS, 
Plymouth Rock Fowls, 


28 ST. PAUL STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 


AGENTS WANTED— SALARY AND EXPENSES. PAID. 


FEW honest and ble men can obtain’ permanent employment, good and expenses, canvassin 
A for the sale of our NURSERY STOCK. Only those cod apply who 4 give first-class Soteronaee 
and devote their whole time to the work. A knowledge of the business is easily acquired. Give. age, pre- 
vious and present occupation, and the names and business of references. Address 


R. G. CHASE & CoO.,, 
NURSERYMEN, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Tas 


PEOPLES’ MUTUAL LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPINY 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 
Office, ITo. 23S South Street, 


Over the Firemen’s Insurance Company. 
THIS COMPANY INSURES 


HORSES, MULES AND MILCH COWS 


Against Death by Disease or Accident. 
IT IS AN INSURANCE COMPANY, NOT AN ASSOCIATION, 


Makes Yearly Reports to the Insurance Department of the 
State of Maryland. 


PLAN MUTUAL. 


| A LL STOCK inspected by the Company’s inspectors before policies are issued. For pafticulars send to 
A the Gunpumere office for cicae pais gives all information as to ao cost, ete. President, ROBT 
S. CORSE, formerly of Clairmont Nurseries. Vice President, WM. B. SANDS, Editor American Faamen. 
Treasurer, GEO. W. S. HOFFMAN, of W. H. Hoffman & Sons, Papert Manufacturers, Baltimore county. 
Secretary, ELL W. FELL. 
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It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained. 
The character of LANDBETHS’ SEEDS 
has been substantiated all question. 
They are the STAND for Guality. 
Over 1500 acres. in Garden Seed Crepes 
_ under our own cultivation. 
Ask your Storekeeper for them in original 
sealed packages, or drop us a postal card | for 
— ; prices and Catalogue. es 
= a Wholesale trade prices to dealers on application. 
Founded1734. DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 21 and 23 S. Sixth St. Philadelphia. 
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S. Hamiiton Cauany. 











Noan W. Cauauy. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


GLUTHING ald FURNISHING GOODS 


165 and 167 W. Baltimore St., . 
Between Calvert and Light Sts., ‘SOUTH SIDE, 


Washington Building, ~. ‘Baltimore, Md” 








RDER DEPARTMENT.—Gentlemen’s Clothing and Shirte, of any material and style, made to order 

with prompt anid careful attention, and strict reference to the established reputation cf the house for 
TASTEFUL AND SUBSTANTIAL CLOTHING. Prices guaranteed to be lower than merchant tailoring 
establishments generally. Their stock of BOYS’ CLOTHING, from three years old tp, is undurpassed. 
Samples of material, with directions by which ary one can measure, and prices, sent by mail wher desired, al 


s 
ECOND-HAND VOLUMES of the 


COSTWOLD SHEEP, 
POLAND-CHINA FIGS. JERSEY CATTLE CLUB HERD REGISTER. 
Address, giving number of volume and price, 


A few choice young bulls now ready for sale. 
8S. T., Care American Famer Office. 








J. B. CRAY, 
Fredericksburg. Va. 











BERKSHIRES FOR SALE 


At Keasonable Prices. 


form and markings. 
seen at ew: 


All 
easted OANR 
CHICKENS, or eggs of superior stock for sale.. Stock 
shipped as represented. eretansndebcs solicited. 


THOS. A. HAYS, Churchville, Md. 








the rden, *’ 


on application. } 








We have advan 
MA 


RKET GA 
the best kinds for Fruit, Flower or ‘sect 
oughly test the quality of all Seeds and P ts. o 
America, covering upwards of four acres, solid in glass, employing an average of seventy men thre 


great tanner PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
a FREE 
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DE LUMISTS. gives on mest tnowledan we io enalsie'en to page Lb 
ves us as \ 
table ° (whether Soa ipi vate oe mercial Gardening 
out 


Our acaghoused and Frames in Jersey City. 


as § 
ENERS 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Plants 
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GRO. F. SLOAN & BROTHER. 
“LUMBER, 
DOORS, SASH, BRICKS, &C. 
Bis IV LOTS TO SUIT. . : 


132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
TO 4 000 BALTIMORE. : 


J. J. TURNER, IR. 





7 3. roe 
J. doDURNER & CO’S 

* Excelsior,” ““Ammoniated Bone Super-Phos- 
“phate,” “Pure Dissolved Bones.” | 


(ESTABLISHED 1828.) 


1858.———-1 882 


3, D. KEILEY, Jr. 








To Cotton Planters. 


ORMING the most concentrated, universal and durable 
FERTILIZER ever offered tothe farmer—combining 
all the stimulating qualities of Pernvian Guano and the ever- 
durable fertilizing popes of Boner in fine, dry ‘ 
» pr d expressly for drilling, and can be applied in any 
quantity, however small, peracre. It is the opinion of many 
close-caiculating farmers, after TWENTY-FOUR YEARS’ 
experience in testing it side by side with other popular fer- 
tilizers, that an application of 100 pounds of “‘ EXCELSIOR” is equal to<C0 pounds of any other fertilizer or 
guano, and therefore fully 109 per cent. cheaper. 


Uniformity of Quality Guaranteed by the Manufacturers, 


0G-Farmers can only be secure from inferior imitations by seeing that every bag is BRANDED WITH 
OUR NAME AND THE ANALYSIS IN RED LETTERS. 


J. J. TURNER & CO. 42 W. Pratt St, Baltimore, Md. 











4908 CLAIRMONT AND FURLEY HALL 494) 


NURSERIES. 
large Stock for F'aill. 
100, OOO Berices Ghereden, Slamse, Deacons Geapeveare, Buupuscniea, naptann 


Gregg and Queen of the Market. 2®@ varieties of Strawberry Plants, Kvergreen and Shade Trees, 
Shrubbery and Climbing Vines. 


WM. CORSE & SONS, 


-Box 248, Baltimore City, Nurseries—Bel Air Road, 2 miles from City. 














J. M. LAROQUE’S ANTLBILIOUS BITTERS 








I 1 
CURES Family Medicine, for al dues | REGULATES 
Dyspepsia, Nervousness, cansed by a deranged state of the | Torpid Liver, and cures all :dis- 


Bilious Attacks, Sick and | Liver. It has been manufactured | eases arising from a Disordered 
Nervous Headache, Con- at Laroque’s Pharmacy, Cor. Bal- | Stomach. Its use can be stopped at 
atipation of the Bowels, | timore and Harrison Sts., for more | any time, without any bad effects. 
Kidney and Siadder than pt A conn Its efficacy in all | Always beneficial ; never harm- 
Affections, Sour Stomach, | forms of Liver Diseases has been | ful. sure and get the genuine 
Chilis and Feve tested and approved by thousands , Prepared at 
Femate Diseases, | Who have used it successfully. Laroque’s Pharmacy, 


The price also is within the reach 
AN Billous Afectiemt te an {0 ali, being 25 ets. for packages | Cor. Baltimore snd Harrison Sts , 


Exectlent Stomachta, and $1 for the liquid in bottles. and haying the signature of W. 


E. Thornton on the label. 
W. F, THORNTON, : - PROPRIETOR, 


N. E. Cor.. Baltiznore and Harrison Sts, Baltimore, Md. 


se Sold by Druggists anil Storekeepers Everywhere.-@a 








HUNT. 2 


FOUTZ’S 
HORSE AND CATTLE POWDERS 





en ete a 


E POOLE & HUNT LEFFEL TURBINE 









ven, if Fontz’s Powders are used in time. 
Foutz's Powders willcureand prevent HoGCHoLEna . 
Foutz’s Powders will prevent Gapes tx Fow Ls. 
Foutz’s Powders will increase the quantity of milk 
and cream twenty per cent., and make the butter firm 


MACHINE MOULDED 


MILL CEARING anvoutss F 
; Foutz'’s Powders will eure or_ prevent almost Evzny 
- ae ee _ a Drsgzase to which Horses and Cattle are subicct. 
SHATFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, Hae WILL GLVE SATISFACTION. 
STEAM: ENGINES BOILERS, DAVID E. FOUTZ, Proprictor, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








MIXERS FOR ZERTILIZERS AND CHEMICALS 
A. G. MOTT, DR. R. P. LORD, 


Men traces Widtneae "| VETERINARY SURGEON 


40 Enaor St., Near Belair Market, Baltimore ‘ 


eS Royal oa — heat Sur- 

- geo ndon, Treats ali Diseases of Horses 

So GENT for the great BELLE CITY FEED | Dogs and Cattle. Spacious Infirmary Stables and 
cu C Would’ for Fodder, Hey Operating Shed, 


World” lor 
h 
cut one on ind ani *SENUYOR CIRCULAM-| Cor. Penna. Ave, and Hoffman St., Baltimore. 
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AMERICAN FARMER. 
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GHORGE PAGE a CO. 
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MANUFACTURERS PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 


The Boilers the Safest and most Kconomical cf Futl made, 


Saree ast Steam Engines and Boilers, Patent Portable Circular Saw Mills, Sash, Muley and Gang 
Saw Mills, Flour. Mill Riachinery, Grist Mills, Shafting, Pulleys, &c , &c. AGRICULT RAL EN. 

GINES ASPECIALTY. Lath, Shingle and Barrel Machiner , Leffel Turbine Water Wheels, Wood Work- 

ing Machinery, all kinds; Tanite Emery Wheels and Grinders, Circular Saws, Saw Gummers, and Tools 

and Mill Su weet Agents for N/COLS, SHEPHARD @CO’S VIBRATOR THRESH NG Ma.- 

} ne athe wre, 7 ETE THRESHING OUTFITS FURNISHED. tend for Descriptive Catalogue and 
educ rice t. 








-GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


A*= prepared, with great care, from medica] plants; are coated with sugar, that they may be taken by the 

smallest child and upon the most delicate stomach; are intended especially to act upon the Liver, 
thereby relieving all such diseases as COSTIVENESS. HEADACHE, PARALYSIS, DYSPEPSIA, COLDS, 
JAUNDICE, and all diseases of a bilious origin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of these Pills 
than the very fact that where their ingredients are known to family physicians, they are using them in their 
aie ONT We append the following from one of our most prominent physicians : 

OAKLAND, June 28, 1850.—Dr. Gilpin: After carefully examining the formula of your Sugar-Coated 
Pills, I feel it but justice to say that the combination is certainly perfect, and comprises the only :emedies | 
evor believed were the proper ones to be used in diseases of a bilious origin. I shall take pleasure in recom- 
mending them, not only to my patients but the entire medical profession. Yours truly, J. M. WISTAR, M.D. 

From one of the leading retail druggists of West Virginia: 

WESTON, W. VA., June 18, 1869.— Messrs. Canby, Gi/pin & Co —Gents: Please send hy express twelve 
dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver Pills. I have the most flattering accounts from all who have used them, and 
believe the day is not far distant when they will supersede all others. Yours, F. M. CHALFANT. 

We could fil} several pages with certificates, etc., from prominent men throughout the country, but 
prefer to let the Pills in the future, as they have in the past, rest entirely on their own merit, knowing that 
wherever they are known their use will pass down from generation to generation 


GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS are sold by all respectable druggists and country stoze- 
keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. 


Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 





D. E. MILLER. JOHN D. MYERS. 


DoD. S&S. Mino & CoO. 


Contractors for Diilling and Equipping 


ARTESIAN WELLS, 


Of any required depth, per, old Wells without removing walls, Drill- 
% ing new Wells from the surface and inserting Cement or Iron Pipes, excluding 
> ali foul or surface waters. Have all the impioved steam appliances for Drilling 
& and Reaming in hard or soft rock, from 4 to !4 inches in diameter. 


Agents for Star Wind Engines and Pumps, for Pumping Water by Wind 
@ BEST OF REFERENCES GIVEN. 
ADDRESS: 
No. 17 NORTH PACA STREET, BALTIMORE, Md. 














GSRIPEITIES xs TURNER. 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, Garden and 
Field Seeds, Fertilizers, &c., &c. 


Nos. 41 and 43 North Paca Street, Baltimore, Md. 


HE very flattering results from the use of our Fertilizers during the past season encournges us 
in pei for the fall seeding these highly concentrated Fertilizers, feeling that our efforts 
to furnish a H sh de sospbate have been appreciated 

FPERTILIZERS OF STANDARD BRAN DS.—Grifith & Turner's Animal Bone Phos- 
phate. a high-grade Phosphate prepared from animal bone, has given great satisfaction ; is popular 
wherever known. Griffith & Turner’s Ammoniated Bene Phosphate, Alkaline Pjant- 
Food is especially adapted to Wheat, Rye, Corn, Potatoes and Vegetables requiring Fertilizers rich 
: in Potash, Griffith & Turner’s Unsteamed. Raw 
Bone, Slingluff’s and Baker’s .Dissolved Bone, 
Turner’s Excelsior and Phosphate, Holloway’s 
Excelsior and Phosphate, Lister’s Phosphate 
Whitelock’s Vegetator, Peruvian and Orchilla 
poem Plaster, Acid and Chemicals for Com- 

pounding Fertilizers. 





Hagerstow Grain, Seed & Fertilizer Drill. 


This well-known and popalat Drill, with recent 
. improvements, has s) al claims to public favor. 
The Farmer’s Friend Drill, with Cone Gear 
for regulating quantity, &c., and Double Force 
Feed Seeder, is worthy of notice. The Monarch 
zer Distributor, is w the farmer has long been 
devices for sowing grain, seeds and fertilizers 





pete TAD Eplverizer 2 nd New Foros Feed Fe’ 
for. These em most per 
T pire Thresher Separator. in sizes suited either for farm purposes or thresher- 
men’s outfit. Grain Fans, Cider Mills, Corn Shellers, Hay Presses, Cutters for Hay, Strawand Fod- 


der. The Oliver Chitied Plow is warranted to do good work, scour in any soll, run lighter than 
any plow in use. 1,000,000 of these Plows now in the hands of Farmers fu ly attest their merits. 
Patent Gatv-nized Steel Barbed Fencing. No other fenciug so aon. or _e so easily or 
quickly, Repairing of all kinds at shortest notice. Send for Descriptive Cireu 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, Nos. 41 and 43 North Paca Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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“TO COTTON PLANTERS. 
J. J. TURNER & CO’S 


SUPER 
Phovobate 


RICHER IN AMMONIA and SOLUBLE PHOSPHATES 


than avy other fertilizer sold,except OUR “‘ EXCELSIOR,” and is made with the same care and supervision, 
uniform quality guaranteed. Fine and dry, in excellent order for drilltng. 
We have also a very superior quality of 


PURE DISSOLVED BONES, 


And keep constantly on hand a large supply of high-grade PERUVIAN GUANO. 


J J. TURNER & C0., 42 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
NHW CROP PHAS, 


BARINZ AND GATS, 


FOR SALE BY 


THOS. NORRIS & SON. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Agricultural Implements, Machinery, Seeds, &. 


60 LIGHT STREET. 
_ BALTIMORE. 


A. BE WARNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SILVER WARE ano RICH JEWELRY 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers, 


importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Sliver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 
Wedding Presents, 
Premiums for Agricultaral Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
No. 135 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, near Calvert, Baltimore. 
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R. J, Baxen. ae ESTABLISHED 1837. R. J Horiixeswortn. 
SULPHATE PURE 
metas. we. J. BAKER & CO. szzare 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pure Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, &c., 


For Manufacturing Super-Phosphatecs. 
‘4 %. MONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE FOR ALL CROPS. 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE. 
PURE FINE GROUND RAW BONE. * 
STAG SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR TOBACCO. 
FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 


Office, 36 & 38 8. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS. EWD. H. BISSELL. 


BALTIMORE NURSERIES. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 

















400 Aeres in Nursery Stock. 100 Acres in Orchards. 
100 Acres in Small Fruits. | 


W E. offer to our customers an immense stock of APPLES, PEACHES. CHERRIES, APRICOTS, | 
GRAPES, &c., ali the standard sorts. Also. the new varieties of FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL TREES | 
SHRUBS, ROSES, &c. Wholesale and Retail. To dealers we can offer stock on favorable terms, and the | 
best facilfties for packing and shipping. Catalogues mailed on application. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
Office Cor. Baltimore and Paca Sts. (over People’s Bank), BALTIMORE, MD. 







BEES AND HONEY. | 
HE BEE JOURNAL wee Soe in 1861, as a 
monthly, and upon its ae pet 


—_ will do : am 
sending $2.00 for the Weexxy Ber Jovanat for 1 
for 1881 are sent free to! 


All the rest of the n 
new subscribers for 1882, It is edited and published 
by Thomas G. Newman, whose reputation as a bee- 
master is world-wide. Send for a sample copy: Ad: 


dress American Beez Jounnat, 
My, © 
CR 


«2 












PLENDID new Catalogue of Trees, Plants, 


Seeds 
new Grapes and Small Fruits, FREE. Specimen 
copy of the best Fruit and Flower Paper + npeney i 
Extra inducements to Club Agents and those desiring 
to sellour Plants. Our64-page Smali Fruit Instructor 
(new edition) tells how to plant, grow and market; 
post-paid 25c. Address PURDY, of Palmyra, N. Y. 








SIBLEY & CO, 


— their Cata- 
r 1882, containing a 
tive Price - List of 
Flower, Field and Garden 


0; 
descri 


Bulbs, Ozmamental Grasscs, 
and Immortelles, Gladiolus, 
Lilies, Roses, Plants, Garden 
—————— Beautifully illus- 

-Over100 pages. Address 


ROCHESTER,N.Y. & CHICASO, ILL 


will 
1 








The undersigned, agent for the ite of > 
PERUVIAN GUANO, 
imported into the Ueuis — by ape w. = 


GRACE & CO., New for the 
‘of the Peruvian Government, having received a sup- 
ply direct from the best Guano deposits, containi 

0 per cent, Amm offers it for sate, deli 
from the Government houses, Waters’s Wharf. 


J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


107 MeElderry’s Wharf, — 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Imperial Wine Vinegar. 
NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGAR. 
Graicrae pure and reliable. Many initations. 

costing 3 cents a gallon, are sold as Cider Vin- 
egar. — nee eater Sn, eres that pack- 
resh APOLINARIS WATER. 
FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer 
683 S GAY STREET. 














’s Condition Powders. Dose, 
by mail ters a tected stamps.” 75. JOHNSON & OO 
Boston, » formerly Bangor Me. i 

















179-183 East Main St. 200-205 Randolph St 
OUR LITTLE ONES 
AND 


THE NURSERY. 


Ta most beautifully illustrated Magazine for 
Little People in the world. Published in Bos- 
ton and Londen, THE NURSERY has been a house- 
hold treasure for fifteen years. OUR LITTLE ONES 
has completed its first year and is a triumphant suc- 
cess. Thetwo united. all its illustrations drawn by 
the best artists expressly for this Magazine, and en- 

raved in the most artistic manner by John Andrews 
£ Soh. Original poems, sketches and stories by the 
best writers for children, Nothing low, vulgar, 
slangy or sensational. Pure, elevating and instruct- 
ive. ewe oe as and amusing. “The most 
exquisitely beautiful Magazine we ever saw ‘’—Her- 
ald, Columbus, O. ‘“‘ We wish it might find its way 
into every household where there are little people.” 
—National Baptist, Phila. $1.50 a year; 15 cents a 
copy. Newsdealers sell it. The Publishers send 
specimen fora three-cent stamp. The most liberal 
terms to agents. RUSSFLL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, 149 A Tremont Street, Boston. 


FOR 
HOPE*:DE 
Dr. Peck's Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 
Always in position, but invisible others. 

nversation and even wh » 











All 

tinctly. We refer to those for 
desert tive circular with sectiencnbels. Address, 
H. P. K, PECK & CO,, 853 Bro-dway, New York. 


FOR SALBE.. 


NE YOKE WELL-TRAINED HOLSTEIN 
OXEN, with yoke and nearly new cart, 


( 
APPLY AT 
S WM. Shoemaker’s Place, 
Near Stevenson’s Station, N. C. R. W., 
BALTIMORE CO., MD. 




















STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Y¥ the 100 or 100,000, Have a large and pure stock 

of all the leading standard varieties, and many of 

the newer sorts. Sharpless, Miner’s Great Prolific, 
Mt. Vernon, Cumb. Triumph, 75e. per C.; $5 per M, 
Crescent Seedling, Monarch, Kentue airnens. wir 
son, Chas. Downing, 40e. per C.; 62.25 perM Also, 


RASPBERRY PLA «TS. 

Gregg, $18 per M.; Cuthbert, $11; Brandywine, $9. 
R. 8S. COLE, 

Cedar Hill Fruit Farm, 





Harman's, A. A. Co. Ma. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


PER YEAR: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE o.secccscecscesceesees $4 (0 
HARPER’S WEEE LY. $...05 cseees ceowdeccess 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR... 000 cecccesecccns coves 4 00 
The THREE above puplication «;;... ...... 22.10 Ov 
Any TWO above named....... seccdsgicecs cosees 700 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. .........0...++ 1 50 
HARPER,S MAGAZINE 5 00 


HARPSK’S YOUNG PEOPLE{°*** *****"** 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
Oue Year (52 Numbers) 


Postage Free to ali subscr.bcrs in the United States cr 
Canada, : 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel. 
Biography, History, Fiction and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to25cents pernumber. Full listof 
Ha per’s Franklin ba a Li will be furnished 

gratuitously on application to HARPER & BROS, 





HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumer, 
will be sent by male on receipt of Nine Cents, 





ADDRESS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square; 
NEW YORK. 


REGISTERED JERSEYS. 


Chatsworth Farm, 


Reistcrstown, Balto. Goe., Ud. 














FOR S.ALE- 


Jynserzase CALVES, tracing to such bulls as 

Lord Rex 1413, De Lancy 2234, and Watts 2618, 
the two first combining the blood of Albert, Splendid, 
McClellan and Pansy 8. Tne excellence of LORD 
REX, now at the head of my herd, is everywhere 
conceded. My herd took at the Baltimore County 
Fair of 1881 the Special Jersey Herd Prize of $100, 
and five othar First Prizes, the judges being John V. 
N. Willis, Esq., of New Jersey, and Colin Campbell, 


” Esq., of Pennsylvania, and the conditions of compe- 


tition unusually exacting, - £ 


ANDREW BANKS. © 
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AUCTION | SALE 
PERCHERON HORSES. 





VicCTOR, 
Iueoemyp ur 188) ay W, T. Wacrens. 
“3 _. © \er for sale, on WEDN ESDAY, 224 


ext, tweuly-Nve imported Percheron 


<< - res, ranging in weight up to about 
n height up to 17 hands, it being.ous 
ea : up our importing business. After 


-f five years’ residence in France, and 

; ence of some fifteen years as aia 

ie __afkable animals, we do not hesitate 

i eae Jot = they are ~~ most pa ay 

we have ever seen here or abroad. 

‘sw horses have been imported the better part of a 
eyear, are thoroughly acclimated, and in fine health 
condi anding. .We guarantee that our 
importations have been entirely pure-blood Perche- 
rons—that is, descended from the pure Arab, enlarged 
to give them all the power, more action and spirit, 
and greater rance and docility than any draft- 
horse:in the world. ‘This superior race is not to be 
confounded with Boulonnais, ordinary rough Norman 
and other French horses largely imported the past 


few years: cation, Catalogues containin 
details wall be ed by. or. previous to ist 
Sale to e at 12 o'clock, at KEARNEY’S 


STABLES, . Centre and St. Paul Sts., where the 
horses may be seen several 


They 
York Read, three miles from the city. 


W, T. WALTERS & CO., 
68 Exchange Place, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





oo 


ard Collectors! 


lst.—Buy seven bars DOBBINS’S 
ELECTRIC SOAP of your Grocer. 


2d.—Ask him to give you a bill 
of it. 


3d.—Mail us his bill and your full 
address. 


4h.—We will mail you FREE 
seven beautiful cards, in six colors 
and gold, representing Shakspeare’s 
** Seven Ages, of Man.” . 
20% 


I L:CRAGIN & Co. 


1168, Fourth 8t., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
ae FOR 1882. 

END TO C. H. LAKE, BALTI- 

t) MORE, MD., for Price List and 

Jar, of Bees, Bee Hives. Sec- 

Crates, Foundation, Smokers, 

and all standard oe for the 

clbewhore. WNDARD 

e 5 he STANDARD 

LANG HIVE a specialty. 

All other popular Hives cut 

order, As we will son introduce 

steam power into our 

business, we will be able to fill 
rders promptly and satisfactorily. 

SUNNY SIDE APIARY, BALTIMORE, MD, 


CHAS. H. LAKE, Mawacga. 


A YEAR and yr 5 
Ved Vidker?, Augusta, Me. 
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THOS. W. HOOPER, 


No. 27 N. Calvert Street, 
BALTIMORE, . | 
Laks Roland, Baltimore Co. 
TRUTH ATTESTED, 


Some Important Statements of Well- 
Known People Wholly Verified. 





In order that the public may fully realize the gen- 
uineness of the statements, as well as the power and 
value of the article of which trey speak. we publish 
herewith the fac simile signatures of parties whose 
sincerity is beyond. question. ‘The.truth of these 
testimonials is absolute, nor can the facts they an- 
nounce be ignored. 

ArtLanta, Ga., March 3 1881. 
H. H. Warner & Co., Rochester; N. Y.: 

GrentTLemeN—For twenty years 1 have suffered 
| more or less from my bladder and kidneys: My 
| business for many years has required me to travel all 
| over the southern states. Whilst going to Texas last 

fall, 1 saw in dy od an advertisement of Warner’s 

Safe Kidney and Liver Cure. I bought a bottle, and 
| in less than a week the improvement in my health 
| was palpable. Since then,-my general health has 
improved wonderfully, and I now enjoy a degree of 
| health and strength, in every ular, such as I 
} had not hoped it possible to enjoy again in this world 

— of which I am satisfied; under God’s blessing, has 
| been dueto your remedy. 


Une C Whitrer 


Orrice or Orpinary, Muscocre Co, 
Cotussus, Ga., Oct. 1, 1881. 


H, H. Warner & Co., Rochester, N. ¥.: 


Genttemen—For Eighteen MonthsI suffered in- 
tensely with a disease of the kidneys and a torpid 
liver, and after trying every remedy that I could 
hear of, besides being under the treatment of some 
of our ablest physiciaus, I-had about given my case 
up as hopelessly incurable, when I waa prevailed 
upon by my wife to x rome Safe Kidney and Liver 
Cure. I confess I had but little faith it its -¥r or 


but .to.my-great 
commenced on the second bottle, I continued the use 
of the medicine until I became completely cured, 


Judge Court of Ordinary. 
Thousands of equally strong endorsements—many 
of them in cases where h "was a ned—have 
been voluntarily given, showing. the remarkable 
power of Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure, in 
all diseases of the wey liver and ened organs, 
If any one who reads this has any physical trouble, 





remember the great danger of delay. 
EW xORK WEEKLY HERALD. 
One Dollar a Year. 





The circulation of this popular newspaper is con- 
stantly increasing. It contains all the leading 
news of the Daily Herald and is arranged in hand 
departments. The Foreign News embraces specia 
dispatches from all quarters of the globe.. Under the 
head of American News are given tne pRecsg hte 
tches of the week from all parts of the Union. 

This feature alone makes the Weekly Herald the 
most valuable chronicle in the world, as it is the 
chea Every week is given a faithful report of 
Political News. embracing complete and comprehen- 
sive d tches from Washington, including full 
reports of the speeches of eminent politicians on the 
estions of the hour. The Farm Department of the 
eekly Herald = the latest as well as the most 
practical suggestions and discoveries relating to the 
duties of the farmer, hints for raising Cattle, Poultry, 
Grains, Trees, Vegetables, etc., with sugeystians for 
keeping buildings and farming utensils in repair. 
This is supplemented by a well-edited department, 
widely copied, under the head of the Home, giving 
recipes for practical dishes, hints for making clothing 
and keeping mp with the latest fashions at the lowest 
rice. Every item of cooking or a suggested 
n this department is practically tested by experts 
before publication. Letters from our Paris and Lon- 
don correspondents on the very latest fashions, The 
Home Department of the Weekly Herald will save 
the housewife more than one hundred times the 
price of the paper. The interests of Skilled Labor 
are looked after, and everything relating to mechan- 
ics and lJabor-saving is carefully recorded. There is 
4 devoted to all the latest phases of the business 
markets, Crops, Merchandise, etc. A valuable fea- 
ture is f in the ally re prices and 
conditions of the Produce Market, Sporting News 
at home and abroad, together with a Story every 
week, a Sermon by some eminent divine, Literary, 
Musical, Dramatic, Personal and Sea Notes. There 
is no paper in the world which contains so much 
newa. matter every week as the Weekly Herald, 
which is sent postage free, for One Dollar. You can 
subscribe at any time. The New York Herald, ina 
weekly form, One Dollar a year. Address NEW 
YORK HERALD, Broadway and Aan Street, N. Y 


—_—- — 


Wanted, on Salary, _ 


ADIES in every neighborhood to get up clubs for 
ing New. Suitable for an Elegant Present. 
25. in stamps, with references, for sample, 


fall instructions and terms to agents. 











F. L. HORTON & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ECLIPSE 
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 SLINGLUFF & CO. 


OFFICE, *, ¢ WORKS, 


Hs? W. Fayette ‘St. BALTEMOR EF. { poet veadentiall $ 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 








We are now offering to the trade the follé lead abGnre BRANDS OF GOOD‘, which we 
guarantee bp to the’standard; vo ry ores 
SLINGLUFF'S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 
Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. - 


SLINGLUPF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE Asu, 
AY 


Containing 40 te 44 per cent. Soluble Bone 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA‘ PHOSPHATE, 
;Containing 28 to 32 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. . 
To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertilizer, we are offering 


SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 


SLINGLUFF’S No, 1 AMMO@NIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


This we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the price. 





"GH GUDE” AAMATED SUE: SPT 


Dissolved.-S. C. Phosphate, 


12 to 15 Per Cent. Available Phosphoric Acid. 


DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK A FULL LINE OF THE ABOVE GOODS. 


Send for our N.w Béok: 
“A Few Things Worth Knowing Abont Fertilizcrs.’’ 


WM. DAVISON: & CO. 
104 W. Lombard: Street; Baltimore. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 


ST Be AA, 


Agricultural and Mil Machinery 
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Buffalo Thresher and Cleaner, 


The old standard, and still ahead of ail competitors. 


KIRBY AND WHEELER MOWERS AND: REAPERS, 


OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER. 


A Full Line or Harvesting Machines, adapted to the 
wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 


es ae 
—— 


Buckeve Grain and Fertilizer vrili, Circular Saw Mills, 
star, Victor ane ilion Horse Rakes, Portable Grist Mills, 
Milistones, Smut Machines, isolting Cloths, Buckeye Force Pump, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 
The Watt and Ball Plows, &c., &. 
Pricer and Descriptive Circnlars on application, and correspondence solicited from all) wanting anyching 
oe OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 


Dro. SS DLieht St., Baltimicre, Med. 


ENTERED AT POSTOFFICB, BALZTMORF, AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 
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